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ALEXINA. 


———_.>—___—- 
CHAPTER XV. 
Despond not: wherefore wilt thou wander thus 
To add thy silence to the silent night, 
And lift thy tearful eye unto the stars ? 
They cannot aid thee. 

Tue evening had long since fallen. In the little 
room of the hidden prisoner of Egremont the fire 
blazed merrily, lighting up the chamber with a 
pleasant radiance. The fire-light played upon the 
blue silk hangings on the wall, over the gorgeous 
carpet, and upon the couch of dusk-gold, which was 
now unoccupied. It flickered also over the face and 
form of the Lady Aimée, who, seated in her fauteuil, 
was now and then dreamily touching the strings of 
her guitar which lay in her lap. 

The lamps were not lighted—they were never 
brought into the boudoir—for the glow of the fire 
was far pleasanter. 

The door opening into the drawing-room was 
closed, and in the latter apartment, by the full light 
of the chandelier, Toplift sat reading. 

The Lady Aimée ‘had spent the evening in 
solitude. She preferred her own society to that of 
her governess, for she had gained new food for re- 
flection. 

Thd last three days seemed to her to have been 
crowded with events. 

Twice she had for a few minutes escaped from the 
surveillance of her jailer; she had seen a man 
handsomer and nobler than any her imagination had 
ever pictured ; and to-day she had not only beheld 
him again but had seen the Lady Alexina, of whom 
she had heard and thought so much. 

Her acquaintance with mankind was exceedingly 
limited. With the’ exception of Lord and Lady 
Egremont and Toplift, there was not a human being 
-o whom she had ever spoken. Her governess had 
instructed-her in all the accomplishments she had 
tcquired, and directed her reading, so that she had 
acquired an unusually thorongh education. Toplift 
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was also an excellent nurse, a faithful attendant, 
and was well skilled in the treatment of ordinary 
diseases. She was practised in the use of the 
needle, and her hands had fashioned the quaint gar- 
ments worn by her young charge, after the style of 
those depicted in the portrait of the Lady Jasmine. 

The governess, thus combining all necessary and 
desirable qualities, and possessing in addition a rare 
discretion, shared the secret of Aimée’s existence 
with her employers, and shared it alone. 

With the exception of those three no one on earth 
knew or suspected aught of the Lady Aimée. 

It was no wonder then that the poor young pri- 
soner had pined for the sight of other faces, for the 
sound of other voices, for the fresh green fields she 
had never seen, for the woods of which she knew 
nothing, except what she had read of, and for the 
flowers growing in the brown, damp earth;and giving 
forth fragrance and displaying varied beauty to the 
delighted senses. 

As beautiful as all these had been to her the sight 
of Lord Ashcroft. 

She had read a great deal, poetry, and history, 
and had arrived at tolerably correct ideas of 
life and society. As might have been expected, she 
had beguiled her loneliness by sweet waking dreams 
of a brave, handsome lover, who would some time 
remove her from her prison, and take her out into 
the gay, glad world, where she might enjoy the 
pleasant breezes, the soft sunshine, the woods, and 
the flowers. 

The manly beauty and noble countenance of 
Lord Ashcroft had far transcended her idéal picture, 
and had made a great impression upon her, and she 
loved to recall how he had looked at her when she 
stood in his presence. 

“ I wish 1 could have heard him speak,” she mur- 
mured. “He must be good and kind. I wish he 
were my friend or brother.” 

She sighed, and moved her fingers restlessly over 
the chords of the instrument she held, producing a 
discordant sound. ‘ 

The sudden discord startled her governess, who 
heard it, althongh faintly, and she was on the point 





of arising to join her young charge, when a step was 
heard in the anteroom, the door opened, and Lady 
Egremont entered the room. 

Toplift arose and laid aside her book. 

“ Has Aimée retired ?” inquired her ladyship, with 
a glance at the bed-room. 

“No, my lady. She’s in her study.” 

“She has no light, of course ?” 

“Of course not, my lady. Shall I call her?” 

“No. Jwillgotoher. I wish to say something 
to you, Toplift, but I can say it after I have seen her. 
Resume your reading.” 

The governess obeyed, and her ladyship crossed 
the floor, and passed into the other room. 

The prisoner looked up at her entrance, greeting 
her with a sad smile. 

“Dreaming by the fire-light, Aimée,” said Lady 
Egremont, with feigned gaiety. “See the presents I 
have brought you.” 

She placed in the young girl’s lap a eouple of 
books, and a scent-case exquisitely inlaid with gold. 

“You will find in those bottles the perfume of 
some of your favourite flowers, my dear,” she said. 
“ Are you pleased ?” 

“Very much,” answered the maiden, quietly. 

Lady Egremont drew a low chair close to that of 
Aimée, and took her hand, saying : 

“T came up to see you last evening, Aimée, but I 
found you asleep. At least, you had retired to your 
bed-room, and I didn’t wish to disturb yon. I have 
something of importance to tell you, and I could not 
sleep to-night with it unsaid. It is about your late 
conduct. I do not want to speak harshly to you, love, 
but you have annoyed me greatly by your esca- 
pades !” 

“ What, by my showing myself at the window, and 
by going to Lord Ashcroft’s room?” inquired the 
prisoner. 

“Yes, and by venturing out again last evening. I 
don’t see how you effected your escape, watchful as 
Toplift always is; but the thing must not occur 
again. I say it must not.” 

“Do you intend to keep me always shut up in this 
way, mamma?” inquired the Lady Aimée, with o 
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quiver im her“tonés, andja-sudden flashing in her 
eyes. “You gurély cannot meam it. Am I not 
formed like otter-girls > What have~E done that-f 
should be shut up from the hour of my birth? Why 
am I hidden from sight and guarded so closely?” 

“ Aimée, you astonish me!” cried.Lady Egremont, 
and her countenance showed that she spoke truly. 
“T never noticed this discontent before. Only four 
or five. days since you,told me you were happy.” 

“And so I was then, mamma—not happy, but 
contented. I did not know anything of life beyond 
these walls, except what I read of in books, and it was 
pleasant to look at the sea and watch the gulls and 
the ships—but now it is different. 1 have seen 
something of the life that is going on all the while 
under this very roof, and I want to share in it.” 

“Tt caanot be, Aimée!” said her ladyship, reso- 
lutely. 

“But why not, mamma? Tell me, why not? I 
am not hideous, nor ill formed. I like my looks bet- 
ter than those of the Lady Alexina.” 

“ Alexina !” exclaimed hér ladyship. ‘“ Where did 
you ever. see her?” 

The Jouns prisoner looked up in surprise at the 

startled tones of her visitor, and answered : 
“T saw her to-day, in the yacht, through my glass. 
Can’t you let-me see her, mamma, and em with 
her — she would love me, and be:my 
frien 


“Do not I love you, Aimée, my beloved?” said: 
tenderness,.as.she 


Lady EF t, with a re 
fondled the shining hair of the: young 
were rightly named ‘ beloved? 
love you, and so does Dorcas.” 

“ Then take me away from here—let me bexfiiees 
I am like that pretty bird in a cage that I usedsto 
have, and it pimed away and died. I feel.almosty 
as if 1 should die here too.” 

Pon you»might!” muttered the countess; in=, 
audibly. 

The next moment she redoubled) her: 
with a sort of horror at her momentary thoughty. 

“Will youmot let me be pov cen il 


to save my life?” asked the young. girl, y- 
“x my ake he re a 
ask impossibilities.” 


“Then what is to become ofme? Must remain 


must I die here? Will there never, 
forme ?” 

“ Yes, child, you will soon have a change,” an- 
ewered the countess. 

“ What is it to be ?” cried the maiden; with hopeful 
accents. 

“ You looked out at the yacht to-day, Aimée, and 
saw its occupants. Did you notice among them a 
tall, fair gentleman ?” 

“ Lord Ashcroft!” 

“You know his name then? Ah, I forgot; to 
question you about your visit to his room;” and the 
countess spoke anxiously. ‘‘ Did you enter his pre- 
sence ?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Was he awake? Did he see you?” 

The maiden replied in the affirmative. 

“Oh, this is terrible!” ejaculated the countess, 
whinging her hands. “Ihad.not thought—Aimée, 
tell me, did you speak with him?” 

“No, I had not time,” answered Aimée, simply. 
“He looked at me, and I looked at him, but before I 
could speak Dorcas.came inte the hall, andso I left 
him. He thought me the ghost,of the Lady Jasmine. 
I know he did.” 

“It is well then,” said her visitor, recovering her 
calmness. “ He will not see you again, and will soon 
forget having seen you at all.” 

“ But what has he to/do with the change that is 
coming to me ?” 

“Mueh—everything! He is the lover of the Lady 
Alexina, and will soon marry her. He. will then, be 
Lord of Egremont, and we shall go elsewhere. Of 
course, we cannot leave you behind us, Aimée. The 
home to which we shall go will not have the advan- 
tage of haunted rooms, and papa and I feel that we 
must be freed from all apprehension of your dis- 
covery. So we have decided to: put you into a con- 
vent, where you will be happy in the companionship 
of the hely sisters.” 

“ But I will not go!” declared. Aimée, with. unex- 
pected spirit. “I have been shut up enough. I 
will not go into a convent. Iwill escape and appeal 
to Lionel.” 

“ Lionel ?” 

The maiden’s eyes fell before the stern, startled 
look of the countess. 

“ Lionel?” repeated. her. ladyship. 

A soft pink flush stole into the pure cheeks of the 
young prisoner, and. her bosom rose and, fell in a 
manner betokening extreme agitation. 

‘Lionel’ I suppese you.mean Lord. Ashcroft,” 
said the countess, regarding the young girl keenly. 


concealed here untilumy hair grows likespape’s,.and | upon yourself. 
doaag change, 


aon ea soa 


“ Did-you tell the truth, Aimée, when you said you 
had not spoken te his lordship ?” 

“Did Tever tell a falsehood?” asked” Aimée, 
dignantly. 

“Never, child,.and I am,sure.you. havenot now 
You could not meet my eyes so fearlessly if you had 
spoken falsely. You think Lord Ashcroft would pro- 
tect you?” 

“Tam sure he would,” answered the maiden, with 


in- 


tion was intended only to probe the hidden emotions 
of her heart. “ He looks so good and so grand that 
a 

She stopped in confusion. 

“T see how it is,’ said the countess, more to her- 
self than to Aimée. “What fatality! How terribly 
unfortunate ! Oh, child, child, you know not what 
you have done.” 

“Why, what have I done?” 

“Nevermind. You cannot know, and I must not 
tell you. Promiseme:that you will not stand at the 
window again, Aimée, with the shutters drawn up, 


and eains ti you; will never venture from these rooms 
but know it they are a safe shelter 
Pema re are persons who would gladly see 


pon eacuaa until you go toa convent you must be 
— Will you give me the promise I 
shook. her head sadly. 


“My child,” cried the comes “dovyou not love 
your mother?” 
*T shouldlove you bettenif:you didmot keep me 







confi You do notsleve.meaasmuch as you 
ae 
a “ her: yi 


“ How: conlde I 
> : 


and: her tones; 

full of <a ‘ 
“No, child. YetI cannot» telk: yon: theaysterys, 
Olas is encugh taumsp shah your exeursions. 


The, countess frownedéat this reply, and an ex- 

ression of terrible severity gathered in her eyes. 

“T suppose,” she said, “that you have forgotten 
the care I have always bestowed upon you, the ten- 
deraess I have lavished upon you, the sacrifices I 
have made for you. I love gaiety and society, yet 
since your birth I have denied myself all pleasures 
—all except one—and latterly I have kept Alexina 
secluded that your existence might remain unsus- 

cted. She little knew why I disliked to fill. the 
a with visitors,or why I refused to take her out. 
Her youth was the ostensible excuse, but you now 
know the real and true reason. You are ungrateful 
and, unfilial.” 

“Perhaps I am,” returned Aimée, simply. “ You 
have always. been kind te me, very kind and-affec- 
tionate, but, to tell you the truth, my heart feels cold 
towards you. The feeling has been growing upon 
me for some time. I suppose it’s because you keep 
me 8, prisoner here.” 

The countess grew very pale and shaded her face 
with her hand. 

“Last night I had a dream,” continued Aiméde, 
reflectively, ‘and it has haunted me all day. I 


her hand upon my head, caressed me, and said to 
me, ‘Demand your freedom.’ And I havedemanded 
it of you.” 

The countess drooped her head lower: 

“ Oh, mamma,” saidthe young girl, witha sudden 
burst of emotion, springing up and kneeling beside 
her ladyship, “tell me the mystery of my life. If it 
should prove so terrible, as it seems to you, I could 
be generous enough to yield myself willingly a life- 
long prisoner for your sake. Since my life and liberty 
ar en Rage toit I should surely be made acquainted 
with it.” 

“ You can never know it, Aimée—never!” 

“ Then I shall give no promises. I shall not wil- 
lingly bring trouble upon you. I will not run away 
and leave you to suffer upon or account, but I will 
not deny myself one joy that can attain, nor one 
pleasure that I can grasp.” 

The. countess, white with anger, pushed the 
kneeling figure of the girl from heriand arose to her 
feet. 

“ Aimée,” she said, “I demand of you the fullest 
and most unquestioning obedience. If you go 
against my a commands your fate be. upon 
your own head. 


With this, and.without the usual good-night kiss, 





enthusiasm, too innocent to suspect. that. the ques-. 


dreamed that a fair and lovely lady came tome, laid | hi 


she turned ae quitted the room, ayd the)captive re- 
sumed her seat in the /arteuil. 

Passing’ into the drawing-room, thé countess 
closed the door behind her, and addressed herself to 

governess : 

“ Toplift,” she. began, .“ you do not:know, what 
your carelessness has cost me.. I believe that Aimée 
has fallen in love with Lord Ashcroft, and should he 
have become interested in her theraiwill be) no end 
of trouble,” 

“TI know it, my lady,” responded the governess. 
“T thought this morning, when the Lady Aimée 
looked out at the yacht that she had taken a great 
fancy to his lordship. She asked me his name, and 
after I told her she called him Lionel softly to her- 


self.” 
“ What ble mischief, Toplift. You must 
make amends for your carelessness. Aimée refused 


to promise anything, and you must keep a closer 
watch upon 
“ Yes, pyle. but she:steals out when I am asleep. 
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You have been so faithful to my interests 


shall never with you. But I must return 

to the earl. See Aimée retires immediately, and 
be sure,to hide 

The attention to 

these t took her de- 


Toplift then hastened to lary young charg: 

“Come, my pet,” she said, coaxingly, it it’s athad for 
you to be in bed.” 

“T will come pretty soon, Dorcas—but leave me 
alone now. That's a dear-old nurse.” 

“But my lady won't like it-——” 

“Jshall,” interrupted the little lady, decidedly. 
“Go now. I'll come when I feel sleepy.” 

The governess hesi but a desire to please 
Aimée, and the remeibrance of the attractions of her 
novel, induced her to yield assent, and she went 
back to the drawing-room. 

“I intend to have my own way here,” thought 
Aimée, evidently continuing the musings interrupted 
by her jailer. “Since mamma will not tell me the 
secret I'll try and find it out for myself. I mean to 
see Lord Ashcroft again,” and she blushed prettily. 
“ Even if he és going to yr oy. he may not 
despise my friendship. tell him at least that 
I am. not a ghost, although I may have frightened 

im.” 


With this charitable. intention she decided on 
waiting until the evening of the. next day, ra 
foreseeing that Toplift would be unssually vigilant 
that night. 

She then arose, went to her table, and took 
from its drawer small miniature of herself painted 


upon ivory. She had painted:it some months before, 
to beguile'the lagging hours, and it had been pro-~ 
nounced by her threefriends perfect and true to life. 

It looked like a miniature: copy of the Lady Jas- 
mine’s portrait. 

There was perhaps more strength and sweetness 
in it, but otherwise it was the same. 

From the same drawer Aimée produced a oa 
of o~{ Egremont set in a frame bordered 

ar: 
4 7 al this frame and: put) it on her own 
portrait was. labour of some minutes, but it was ac- 
complished, and the young girlregarded'the change 
with pleasure. 

“ He will like that, Lam sure,” she said, gleefully. 
“TI will give it to him:te-morrow: evening, and then 
not see him again. _ I only: wantto let him: sovtnas 
I am not.a.ghost. But, how»shall ‘I let him know 
wholam?, Ah, I know: 

She went to a little writing-desk. upon -her -work-. 
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table, and seated: herself to the task of inscribing her 
name under her portrait. 

It was soon written in clear, delicate characters— 
“ Aimée.” 

She dried the writing near the fire, and then re- 
placed the picture in the drawer from witch she had 
takon it, and took her seat at the window, in the vain 
hope of seeing Lord Ashcroft in the small boat as 
she had seen him first. 

When she had become convinced of the useless- 
ness of watching for him that night she began to 
plan what she should do the next evening, how she 
should visit Lord Ashcroft, and perhaps afterwards 
visit the Lady Alexina, whom she longed to know. 
She wouldlike tosee, she thought, if the heiress were 
as good and beautiful as her betrothed. 

nd perhaps, she thought, with shining eyes and 
glowing cheeks, growing bolder, in her innocent 
schemes, she would creep downstairs and out. of 
doors and see the forest, the wood, the garden, and 
the flowers, and breathe the fresh, sweet air of freedom 
—if only for one minute. 

“Oh, if it were only to-morrow night,” she 
sighed. 

Tt was the first time in her lifé she had ever pre- 
ferred one day above another—the first time she had 
ever looked with pleasure or eagerness beyond the 
present moment. 

Arising at last, and coming out of her reveries, 
she went into the drawing-room and signified her 
intention of retiring: 

She observed that her governess. was unusually 
wakeful, and not at all under the influence of her 
favourite drug, but she. cherished a hope that her 
resolution to abstain from it would give way on the 
morrew. 

Toplift attended her into the little bed-chamber 
and then assisted her to disrobe. She.unbound and 
brushed carefully her glittering brown hair, removed 
the quaint. silyver-hued. robe, took off from the little 
Spanish feet the white, velvet slippers, and when her 
night-toilet was fully made Aimée dismissed her to 
the drawing-room, and knelt, by her little bed, offer- 
ing up her innocent. prayers. 

A new name was mentioned in her pleadings. that 
night—the name of Lionel. She repeated it, loving 
to dwell upon.it, and prayed that he might be guarded 
from every danger and be always blessed. She 
prayed too for Lord Ashcroft’s betrothed, feeling a 
new interest in humanity and in. life, now that she 
had so many to pray for. 

And then she lay, down toher pure dreams, 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Into my heart a silent look 
Flash'd from thy careless eyes, 
And what before was shadow took 
. The light of summer skies. 
The first-born Jove was in that look; 
The Venus rose from out the deep 
Of those inspiring eyes, Bulwer's Poems. 

Evenine had come again, and. the Lady Aimée, 
with an anxiety she had never before experienced, 
watched the movements of her governess. It seemed 
to the young girl that she was about to enter upon 
a remarkable adventure, but there was such a 
eharm in the thought that she should again behold 
Lord Ashcroft face to face that she could scarcely 
restrain her impatience at the delay that must inter- 
vene. She feared that Toplift would again abstain 
from the use of her narcotic, and, in that case, she 
knew any attempt to leave the “ haunted rooms,” 
would be worse than vain. 

Passing into her little dressing-room, and leaving 
the door open, she gave herself up to anticipations of 
the pleasure in store forher. Her gaze at first rested 
upon the fire, then settled upon the mirror, in 
which she could'see the reflection of her attendant, 
who was, as:usual, engaged in some fascinating work 
of fiction. 

“Hadn’t you better go to bed, Lady Aimée?” 
asked the woman, finally looking up from the book. 
“ My lady will not be up here this evening.” 

“T shall not go to bed just yet, Dorcas.” 

“T think I will then, for I am very tired—that is, 
if you will excuse me from attending upon you, my 

tt. 


ee yy Dorcas. I can: do without you very 
well!” 

The governess closed her book; went into Aimée’s 
bed-chamber, laying out the night-garments, and 
then returned to the drawing-room. 

Aimée watched her reflection in the mirror. 

She saw her-disrobe herself, exchange her clothing 
for a flannel wrapper, and then make up her bed upon 
the wide: soa. 

Then she passed by out of her reach. 

The. prisoner noiselessly arosé, and looked cau- 
tiously from the door. 

Unsuspicious of any scrutiny, Toplift proceeded to’ 





a small cabinet built in the wall, and took from ita 
bottle, which contained a supply of her favourite 
drug. She helped herself liberally to it, and then 
locked the door of the closet, and approached the 
other room. 

Aimée did not stir from her position—being pos- 
sibly too fearful of detceviion to do so. 

It was well that she did not, for upon reaching 
the drawing-room fire-place Toplift paused, lis- 
tened a moment, and very quietly stooped’ and lifted 
the hearth-rug. 


from the folds of her wrapper her bunch of keys, 
three in number, and, with a cunning expression on 
her face, carefully deposited them in an indentation 
of the hearth, covering them with the rug. 

Satisfied that her young charge would never sus- 
pect the hiding-place of her keys, the governess then 
retired to bed, and resigned herself to the influence 
of the drug she had taken. 

Aimée returned to her seat. 

Half an hour wore away, and the deep breathing 
of Toplift testified to her slumbers, when Aimée 
closed the door of communication, stirred up the fire 
to a bright blaze, and began her preparations for her 
proposed adventure. 

First, she put the picture of herself in her pocket. 
Then smoothed her shining hair, bound anew the 
scarlet fillet that encircled her head, and gaye a 
touch to the lace frill at her throat. 

Her innocent desire to render herself as beautiful 
as possible could suggest no farther improvement in 
her attire, and she entered the drawing-room, caré- 
fully removed the*keys from their concealment, and 
consulted the tiny watch in her belt, 

It was not quite eleven o’clock, 

“ T shall be there in good time to. see him;” she 

murmured. “Dorcas won't wake to-night, I am 
sure.” 
She entered the dreary antechamber, and closed 
ithe door behind her. There were two ways of egress 
from this room, one being by the private staircase 
into Lady Egremont’s rooms, and the other opening 
directly intoa narrow passage that led to a wider 
corridor, which in turn conducted to the. wide hall 
from which the principal staircase opened. 

Aimée had passed out twice by the’ latter door, 
and she had no difficulty in making her egress now. 

Gaining the passage, she left the door unlocked 
that her return might not be delayed, and made her 
way silently to the lower floor and the distant part 
of the mansion in which Lord Ashcroft’s rooms were 
situated. 

The halls were all lighted, showing that the guests 
had not yet retired, and Aimée glided into Lord 
Ashcroft’s parlour, the door, of which was not 
locked. 

The room and the bed-room adjoining were both 
illuminated, and the fire sparkled in the grate in a 
manner that.testified to the recent attentions of the 
housemaid. 

“ Not here!” said Aimée, disappointedly, looking 
around her. “But perhaps he will come soon!” 
With the curiosity natural to one who had spent 


her life in the narrow world of three rooms, the 


young girl examined the books upon the centre table, 
the pictures upon the walls, and the ornaments 
upon the mantelpiece. In the course of the ex- 
amination she came upon a cambric handkerchief, 
slightly crumpled and redolent of some delicate per- 
fume. It bore the initials and crest of Lord Ash- 
croft. 

This became immediately more precious in her eyes 
than anything she had -yet seen. 

“T wish it were mine,” she thought, taking it, up. 
“T am going to give him my picture, and I don’t be- 
lieve it would be wrong to take this. I will keep it 
as long as I live,” 

The temptation, to possess it was too powerful, 
She put it in her pocket. 

She had hardly done so when she heard a footstep 
in the hall, a low and cautious footstep, which in- 
spired her with sudden fear. 

Perhaps Lady Egremont had visited the haunted 
rooms and discovered her absence, and was now in 
search of her. 

“J will not go, however, until I have seen him,” 
she murmured. “TI will not betray mamma’s secret, 
but I must see Lionel. What shall I do?” 

A glance at the curtained windows decided her, 

With a fleet step~she crossed the floor, raised the 
heavy damask curtains and stepped into the embra- 
sure of the window. 

The curtains had scarcely fallen to their former 
position when the door of the room softly opened 
and a head peered in. ; 

Aimée could see it through the edge of the lace 
drapery bordering the damask which concealed her,. 
and she could hardly repress a shriek at the sight. 

It was not the head of Lord or Lady Egremont, or 
of anyone she had ever seen. 





Having listened for another brief space, she took}, 





It was unmistakably the head of a man, with 
flaxen hair cut close and surmounted by a cloth cap. 
Aimée saw that his face was covered with a mask, 
an article she had never before seen.and which ter- 
rified her exceedingly. 

This strange head moved about as if surveying the 
rogm, and the next moment the door opened wider, a 
burly form entering the apartment. 

The door was then closed. 

Aimée shrank back farther into the recess, fearful 
lest the terrible being should discover her. 

, She remembered the words of the countess that 
if she ventured outside her own rooms, or betrayed 
the secret of her identity, a horrible fate was in store 
for her. 

Perhaps, thought the innocent maiden, this terri- 
ble object, with its pink, immovable face, its wide, 
ghastly mouth, its cavernous eyes, was her enemy, 
from whom she had been all her life: so carefully 
guarded. 

How she wished now that she had heeded the 
warning of Lady Egremont. 

But the masked intruder did not;approach the 
windows, although once or twice poor Aimée thought 
his eyes encountered hers, 

He crossed the floor, peered inte the bed-room, and 
then boldly entered the inner i 

Aimée slighted moved her position, continuing to 
watch him, lest he should spring upon her un- 
awares. 

His next movement, however, seemed to her deci- 
dedly trivial. 

He went to the dressing-table, upon which lay a 
profusion of scent-cases and trinkets, and took up 
a cut-glass carafe, which was filled with drink- 
ing-water. Taking off the tumbler that covered 
it, he took from his pocket a small, vial containing a 
colourless liquid, which he commenced pouring into 
the. carafe, holding the latter up against the light. 

This operation was somewhat retarded by his con- 
stant glances at the door, but was finally accom- 
plished to his satisfaction, and then restored the ar- 
ticles as he had found them. 

Then, with an audible chuckle, this strange being 
swiftly crossed the floor to the hall, looked out cau- 
tiously, as if to assure himself that no one would in- 
tercept him, and then drew his. head back with a 
muttered malediction. 

He instantly reclosed the door and, looked about 
him, as Aimée had done, for a hiding-place. 

How the young girl’s heart throbbed then. 

He took a step towards the window in which she 
was secreted and then darted towards the other, 
which was nearer the door, and ensconced himself be- 
hind the curtains. 

With difficulty Aimée repressed the shriek that 
arose to her lips. 

She believed that the masked intruder was there 
for. no good purpose, but whether he meant harm to 
her or toLord Ashcroft she could not decide. 

She scarcely dared to breathe lest he should hear 
her. 

A few minutes thus passed, and then the door 
opened and Lord Ashcroft appeared on the thres- 
hold. 

Hé had lingered in the corridor to bid his sister 
good-night and to be of good courage, and he now 
paused until he had heard her lock her door, and then 
entered his parlour. 

He did not sit down immediately, but walked to 
and fro, unconscious that two pairs of eyes were 
fixed upon him—one pair that might have belonged 
to an. angel beaming love upon him, the other pair 
glowing like ademon’s with hatred. 

His lordship did not look as happy as his even- 

ing’s téte-a-tete with his betrothed would have 

warranted. On the contrary, he looked sad and 
troubled, and Aimée’s heart sympathized with him. 

He seated himself by the tire at length and covered 
his face with his hands. 

Aimée divided her attention between him and the 

object of her fears. 

Lord Ashcroft sank into a reverie, and the maiden 
soon observed the fluttering of the curtains at the other 
window, and then saw the masked intruder step 
down from his seat and steal towards the door. 

His feet were encased in thick flannel stockings, 
and his movements were very still, so it was scarcely 
to be wondered at that Lord Ashcroft was not 
aroused. 

He opened the door softly, glided into the corridor, 
and then closed the door behind him. 

The faint noise made in closing it attracted Lord 
Ashcroft, and he raised his head and looked in. that 
direction. 

Seeing noone, aud hearing nothing more, he 
easily, persuaded himself that the sound was only a 
fancy, on his, part, but ho did not. cover his face 


pgen. , 
Leaning back in his chair, he thoughi of the spectre 





he had seen in his room, and wished that he might 
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see itagain. He had thought of it continually since 
his visit to the portrait-gallery. Although condemn- 
ing himself for what he deemed his folly and un- 
reasonableness, the saintly beauty of the “spectre” 
had inspired him with a distaste for the material 
charms of the heiress, and more than once he uttered 
the vain wish that he had lived a century before. 

One thing he had resolved upon—to obtain, if 
possible. a copy of Lady Jasmine’s portrait. 

Wheiner the ghost had really appeared to him, or 
whether he had simply experienced an extraor- 
dinary illusion, he knew not. That the apparition 
was a living, breathing girl he had scarcely sus- 
pected. And yet he had felt no fear at beholding 
what, he was half inclined to believe, was the ghost 
of a murdered lady—nothing of that fear ghosts are 
popularly supposed to inspire. The romance in his 
nature had been roused into activity and charmed by 
an occurrence that seemed to him so unparalleled, and 
he now mused : 

“I wish she would appear to me again—the Lady 
Jasmine!” 

Aimée heard the faintly expressed wish, and a flush 
stole into her cheeks and a happy look into her inno- 
cent eyes. 

“ The glorious embodiment of more than my wildest 
dreams!” continued Lord Ashcroft, sighing. 

There was a fluttering of the curtains, and she 
stood before him, yet at a little distance. 

More than ever ethereal and angelic as she looked, 
there was a glow and flush about her, a steady lus- 
tre in her dreamy eyes, and a tender smile about the 
lips, that made her appear as if born of some lovely 
sunset or sunrise, instead of being the apparition of 
the dead. 

If Lord Ashcroft had been touched and charmed 
by her in her sad and distressful mood, he was abso- 
lately entranced now. 

He feared to move or speak lest he should frighten 
from him the lovely vision. His gaze, though full 
oi wild surprise, was so expressive of admiration and 
dslight that Aimée’s eyes drooped with sweet confu- 
sion, and she moved uneasily. 

“Do not go!” cried Lord Ashcroft. “Stay a little 
longer, I beseech you.” 

The maiden lifted her head, put up her hand with 
a warning gesture, and then approached the table by 
which he sat, laid her little miniature portrait upon 
it, and retreated to her former position. 

The young nobleman was bewildered by this 
movement, but put out his hand and grasped the 

icture. 

His delight on discovering what it portrayed may 
be imagined. 

He looked at it earnestly, and said : 

“Aimée! Yes, sho might well have been ‘be- 
loved’ !” 

He pressed it to his lips, then put it in his bosom, 
fastening the ribbon attached to it around his neck. 

The maiden smiled beamingly upon him, pleased 
because he seemed to prize her portrait, and then 
her sweet, tender voice said: 

“T am not a spectre, Lord Ashcroft. I am not 
the Lady Jasmine. I am only Aimée.” 

“Only Aimée!” repeated his lordship, still far- 
ther bewildered. 

“Yes, that is all!” sheassented. “I look like the 
Lady Jasmine, but I am flesh and blood. See!” 

She glided towards him, and placed one tiny hand 
upon his own. 

He prisoned it in his strong clasp, assuring him- 
self by its trembling, bird-like flutter that it was a 
human hand. 

Recovering his self-possession, he released the 
tiny hand, arose to his feet, and addressed her 
courteously and smilingly. 

“T see how mistaken I have been. Despite my 
better judgment, I fancied you a spectre. I suppose 
you have been tempted, by your resemblance to the 

ady Jasmine, to enact a little masquerade. You 
must allow me to congratulate you upon your suc- 
cess. Are you visiting at Egremont ?” 

Aimée was too embarrassed for a moment to reply. 
In fact she hardly knew how to answer without 
imperilling the secret she did not herself under- 
stand. 

“N—no. I am not visiting here!” she replied, 
truthfully enough. 

“ Pardon me. You look like an Egremont, and most 
of all like the Lady Jasmine. May I ask your 
name ?” 

“T am the Lady Aimée. I have no other name.” 

“Tt is very appropriate!” declared Lord Ashcroft. 
“You were well named. Was it not you whom I 
heard singing atthe window of one of the haunted 
rooms the other evening ?” 

“ Yes!” said the maiden, brightly. “ Did you like 
the song ?” 

“Like it!” cried Lord Ashcroft, enthusiastically. 
“Tt was heavenly! But I do not understand——” 
“ And you must not,” interrupted the Lady Aimée. 








“Don't ever say anything about me. Promise me 
you will not!” 

Lord Ashcroft promised, greatly mystified. 

“But why all this mystery ?” he asked. 

“T cannot tell you,” she responded, sadly. 

“ Are you unhappy ?” 

“ Everyone is kind to me,” she answered, ver 
“I don’t want to talk of myself, Lord Ashcroft, 
and I you will not allow me todoso. I came 
here to tell you that I am not a ghost, and to give 
you my picture. I thought you might like it.” 

“T shail prize it above all things!” exclaimed his 
lordship. “Itis far more preciousin my eyesthan 
anything I own!” 

Thank you,” she said, with a happy, grateful 
smile. “Youcan keep it to remember me by. 
cannot come here again to see you, for I suppose it 
wouldn’t be quite right. The first time I came by 
accident. Besides its not being right,” added 
Aimée, natvely, “I shall not probably get the chance 
to come. Bit you won't forget me, will you?” 

“ Never—never.” 

. “I want to tell you something, Lord Ashcroft,” 
and the maiden’s manner grew more hushed. “I 
came in here a little while ago, and there was no one 
here. But soon after I heard someone coming, and 
I hid behind those curtains——” 

“Tt was I.” 

“No. It was before youcame. A man came in 
here, a large man, with a terrible face, and he peered 
all around and went into your bed-room, and turned 
something out of a vial into your water-bottle. I 
can’t see why he should have come only for that.” 

“T can understand it,” said Lord Ashcroft, a cloud 
gathering on his brow. 

“Tam glad, forI cannot. As he was going out 
he saw you in the hall, and he hid himself behind 
those other curtains. After you sat. down, and 
covered your face so that you could think, he crept out 
into the hall and closed the door. He was a terrible- 
looking man.” And Aimée shuddered. — 

“Poor little bird. So he frightened you. Tell 
me how he looked, if you will be so kind.” 

Aimée complied, giving a full description of the 
masked intruder. 

“That would answer for Gosman Kepp—all but 
the face,” mused Lord Ashcroft. “A large pink and 
white face, with a great red mouth that never 
moved. Ah, that must have been a mask. That 
must have been poison he put in my water-bottle. 
How strange that I should have such a bitter and 
untiring enemy.” 

He almost forget his horror at the discovery in his 
admiration for the lovely and artless narrator. In 
order to induce her to prolong her stay he asked her 
many questions about the masker, watching de- 
lightedly the changes of expression and the varying 
colour in her face. 

“TI must go now,” she said, at last. 
here a long time.” 

“Shall I not see you again, Lady Aimée ?” 

“TI don’t know,” she answered, irresolutely. “Not 
here, for that would not be proper. You might 
come to the picture-gallery some evening about this 
time, and find me there.” 

“T shall go there every night,” cried Lord Ash- 
croft, enraptured at her half promise. “I will not 
seek to penetrate the mystery in which you choose 
to enwrap yourself, Lady Aimée. I owe you my 
life, so there is a providence in our meeting.” 

“How do you owe me your life?” 

“But for you, Lady Aimée, I should doubtless 
have met my death to-night. That man who came 
in here sosecretly was my enemy, and he meant to 
poison me. You will gladden the life you have 
saved by allowing me to see you sometimes.” 

He had no thought of his betrothed as he spoke. 

The star of the heiress paled before the glowing 
sun of this young beauty, whom already Lord Ash- 
croft regarded with a tender and enduring love. 

She was so like the angel of his dreams—only 
surpassing her—was so delicate, so gentle, se mo- 
dest, yet so inexpressibly lovely that his warm, 
enthusiastic heart evinced the love that was to be 
the passion of his life. 

When he had met the Lady Alexina he had said 
to himself that ‘he must learn her disposition, her 
mental resources, her character, before he could trust 
his happiness to her, 

But with the Lady Aimée e had no such thought. 
Her truth, gentleness, goodness, and intellectuality 
were expressed in every feature and every move- 
ment, and he read her transparent character as well 
in that brief interview as he could have done with a 
year’s study. 

No wonder that he forgot his betrothed for the 
moment. 

“I will see you sometimes,” said Aimée, with a 
sweet and gentle reserve of manner. “Iam ve 
lonely occasionally, but I have something now to 1 
forward to, something to think of !” 


“T have been 








“ Would you accept a little present from me, Lady 
— in return for your picture?” asked Lord Ash- 
croft. 

Without waiting for a reply, he drew from his 
little finger a diamond solitaire, which he placed upon 
her tiny forefinger. 

“ Too large, is it not ?” he asked. 

“A little; but it will do very well. It is very 
beautiful.” 

She little knew the hope she gave Lord Ashcroft 
when he pnt that ring upon her hand. 

He would have pressed the hands to his lips as a 
fitting conclusion to the ceremony and as the seal to 
the resolve he had formed, but he dared not venture 
to do so, her resrvs een to deepen now that her 

i was concluded. 

She lingered but a moment more, and then glided 
away as silently as a spirit, leaving, as it a to 
Lord Ashcroft, darkness where there had been 

aa 

“She is an Egremont, that is evident!” said the 
young lord when he found himself alone. .“ And she 
is an angel too. How pure and tender she is. What 
can be the reason I have not seen her before? ‘Does 
a ye here? What is the mystery that enshrouds 

er ” 

Unable to answer these puzzling questions, he drew 
af picture from his bosom, and gazed lovingly upon 

t. . : 


(To be continued.) 





WEATHER INDICATORS. 


Foes furnish signs of weather, becoming brown 
before a rain sets in, but remaining yellow as long 
as it is absent; and there is a curious weather-glass 
made in Germany, the materials entering into the 
composition of which are two two small 
ladders, and a cylindrical vessel of water. Frogs 
and ladders being duly put into the water, if the 
froggies climb: their ladders, and look over the 
vessel's side, foul days.are at hand; if they remain 
below the sky will continue fine. 

Spiders and snails are the most remarkable of alt 
the weather prophets. When the former make their 
webs at night the morning is sure to be fine, if they 
make them in the morning the coming day may be 
relied on for a drive or walk. Hence the saying— 

When the gossamer fi 
Be yon sane the air is drying. 7 

An instance is on record of an Officer, confined in 
prison during the wars of the Revolution in France, 
having so closely and accurately observed the habits 
of some spiders that were his sole companions, that 
he was able, by their movements, to foretell a frost 
fourteen days before it came, and thereby turn the 
certain defeat of the army into a glorious victory. 

But snails are remarkable weather indicators. Like 
frogs, their colours alter on the nearing of rain, and 
some species indicate rain ten days before. by 
tubercles, which appear on théir bodies, and seem 
intended for the purpose of imbibing moisture. As 
a general rule these creatures, aceording to their 
habits, two or three days before rain, may be seen 
climbing the trunks of trees, or seeking shelter under 
leaves, or making their way to open places. 





Insect FecunpitTy.—It is said if the young gnat 
were not devoured by fish, water-fowl, &c., the air 
would become darkened, even in this cold climate, 
by their immense multitudes. The same remark ap- 
plies, with greater force, to the mosquiti, each female 
of which lays annually on the surface of water about 
300,000 ova. 

Tue Exms in tHe Lona Watx.—The late gale 
blew down a number of the fine old elms in the Long 


.| Walk, which have been replaced by an equal num- 


ber of young elms. It may be remembered that. it 
is recorded this noble avenue was planted in the 
year 1680. For the first time the promenade under 
the trees from the entrance of the Long Walk to the 
double gates is to be improved and gravelled. 


A Firm Lapy.—Here is a good story which comes 
to us from Paris: a lady, after gazing for some time 
at a window where was exhibited a beautiful dress 
for three hundred francs, entered the pointed 
out the piece, and, laying down a note for t hun- 
dred francs on the counter, directed the clerk to wrap 
up the dress for her. With the most cheerful 
courtesy he brought her a box containing quite 
another affair. The lady insisted upon her first choice. 
The clerk declined. The proprietor was called. He 


urged many reasons: it would window, 
the second piece was exactly the &c. The lady 
referred her claim to a la » who decided in her 
favour, and she bore off in for three hundred 


— a dress that was worth nearly fifteen hun- 
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CHAPTER XxX 

We must now trace the movements of 
otherwise Jack Cuttle. 

We left that strange man of mystery and wicked- 
ness at the moment when, defeated, exasperated be- 
yond measure, he commenced retracing his course 
seaward, after weyers his chase of the judge’s 
daughter and Sir Arthur. 

His chagrin at being outrowed by the young 
baronet, at Amy’s escape, at the invasion of his 
secret retreat, and at the detection of his falsehoods, 
had caused him to lose his equanimity, and he had 
given expression to his bitterness and disappoint- 
ment in a volley of threats and curses, as recorded. 

Once relieved of this gust of passion, however, 
he had too much philosophy, too much confidence in 
himself, too many resources, to waste his time in 
idle lamentations, or to remain depressed under his 
reverses. 

Ere long, therefore, as he continued rowing, keep- 
ing a strict look-out around him, he recovered the 
control of his emotions. 

As we shall see, when we know him better, he had 
no occasion for despair. 

Continuing his retreat seaward, rowing steadily 
and swiftly, he soon neared the western extremity of 
Paget’s Island. 

He was very much exhausted, the hour late, the 
portion of the island im question deserted, and 
all still around him, so that he determined to go 
ashore and rest a few minutes from his arduous 
labours. 

. He accordingly eded to the low and 
gravelly beach which forms the extreme western 
point of Paget's Island, and there he landed in 


silence. 

The moon still shone brightly, and the land and 
sea were vividly illuminated, owing to the tropical 
clearness of the air, but there was a thick hedge of 
cedars between the beach and the interior of the 
island, and this hedge not only screened Gunnel 
from inland observation, but cast a shadow in which 
he and his boat were entirely concealed from any 
chance passer on the waters of the harbour. 

To add to his security, there were no cottages in 
the immediate vicinity of the beach, no signs of 
occupation, no guards even, for the neighbourhood 
wae considered sufficiently protected by the fortifica- 


Gunnel, 





[GUNNEL’S BREAKFAST INTERRUPTED. } 
tions which, to this day, occupy the interior of the 
island. 


A challenge to some passer from one of the 
sentinels outside these fortifications, in the distance, 
was the only sound that reached Gunnel’s hearing, 
and this was instantly succeeded by a profound si- 
porwr not @ sound was thereafter heard in that 


wT The ling lights which had been seen along 
the shores of the islands, while Gunnel was chasing 
Amy and Sir Arthur, had now nearly all been ex- 
tinguished, and everything was quiet and silent 
around that man of secrecy and terror. 

A realization of this secrecy brought a look of 
satisfaction to his features. 

Drawing his boat out of the water sufficiently to 
prevent the waves from breaking over its sides, he 
seated himself in it. 

It was pleasant to rest after the severe toil of the 
preceding hour, and he drew a long breath of joy 
and relief as he looked searchingly around and 
listened, removing the scarf with which his face had 
been muffled. 

No one was coming in pursuit of him—no signs of 
a commotion were visible at St. George’s, or else- 
where, and not a soul was near him. 

“ Tt’s all right,” he muttered. “The girl and her 
champion have gone to Mayne Manor, and there will 
be no inquiries about me until the ‘judge and his 
friends have rejoiced together. In the meantime 
T'll recover my breath and be ready for business.” 

Like all solitary outlaws—and it is now eateeney 
clear that he belonged to that species—he had ac- 
quired the habit of talking to himself, ef consulting 
himself aloud, of expressing his views in a distinct 
soliloquy, and he soon resumed : 

“On the whole I’ve had my labour for my pains. 
The girl is gone, and the secret of the inner cavern 
is discovered. Moreover, on putting their heads to- 
gether, the judge and his daughter will see that they 
have both encountered the same benevolent fisher- 
man of St. David’s. The only difference in their 
experience is that I have appeared to the one as 
John Gunnel, and to the other as Jack Outtle. This 
difference will provoke inquiry, of course, and Sir 
Charles will inform them that the real Gunnel is 
long since dead and buried, while Sir Arthur will 
declare that he has encountéred aforesaid Jack and 
John in the person of Captain Coverly. On the: 
whole, they have got best of me in this 
matter.” 

He was silent a moment, wiping the perspiration’ 
from his face, but his thoughts were busy, and not 





unpleasantly so to judge by the gleam in his eyes or 
by the smile that wrinkled his features. 

“Well, what of it?” he suddenly added, bringing 
his hand down heavily upon his knee, after a full 
consideration of his reverse. ‘“ What of it?” 

It is impossible to portray the scorn, the defiance, 
the self-confidence, with which he uttered that in- 
terrogation. 

“ What if the girl has escaped me?” he continued, 
with a fierce energy of tone and manner,. “ She will 
not be long out of my clutches—only a few days 
at the most, and possibly only a few hours. What 
if they do know that Cuttle and the rest are all one 
and the same person? Ha, ha! they haven't ob- 
tained the first clue towards finding out who I really 
am, nor will they. The business stands precisely 
where it would have stood if the ‘judge and his 
daughter had not been shipwrecked. All that I have 
to do is to do exactly what I would have done in 
case of the safe arrival of the Seabird. In that case 
I should have to set to work to seize the judge and 
Amy, nothing more or less, and that is precisely the 
job which claims my attention. As to all that they 
have learned concerning me or my projects, they 
are quite welcome to their information, and much 
good may it do them.” 

He laughed again, with an air of malignant satis- 
faction, and produced from one of his pockets a flask 
of brandy, with which he proceeded to regale him- 
self from time to time, while musing upon his situa- 
tion and prospects. 

“Well, the secret is one no longer,” he mused as 
his thoughtsswent back to his retreat on St. David’s 
Island. “That accursed baronet is in a position to 
lay everything bare. Strange that he should 
have discovered the inner cavern. Those charts 
and papers I saw him examining must be worth 
having. Perhaps I'll yet have them in my posses- 
sion, and learn the purpose of his prowlings among 
these islands.” 

The result of his musings, in the course of a few 
minutes, was to restore him to his usual calmness. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour, being suffici- 
ently rested, he pushed off his boat, took his seat at 
the oars, and resumed his retreat seaward. 

Everything still remained quiet behind him, at St. 
George’s and that vicinity, and the fact assured him 
that ‘Sir Arthur had not sent anyone in pursuit of him. 

Passing along the shore of the island to its south- 
western extremity, he shaped his course directly to- 
wards the east end of Smith’s Island, and went on 
his way rejoicing, assuring himself by a constant 
watchfulness that no eye was upon him. 
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The Ww rind was still blowing freshly from the south- 
east, almost directly ahead, and its strength ren- 
dered the task before Gunnel sufficiently difficult, 
but he did not shrink from it. Holding steadily on 
his way, he was soon across the channel, and near a 
littl ‘tion of cabins, inhabited by fishermen 
and wreckers, which at that time occupied the east end 
of Smith's Island. 

“ T must lose no time,” he thought; “strange sto- 
ries are now being told by the girl and herchampion, 
and a foree of soldiers or policemen will be sent in 
juest of me. Ihave barely time enough to vanish.” 

A moment more and he landed at the head of the 
easternmost of the little bays which indent the 
northern shore of Smith’s Island. 

By this time it was midnight. 


e colle 


All was still along the shore, the inhabitants of 


the little cabins having long since retired to their 
slumbers. 

Leaving his boat attached toa stake driven into 
the sands, Gunnel struck into a well-werm path 
leading from the water to the most easterlyof F xen 
humble dweilings. 

It was situated at the neck of the little peninsula, 
with which the island terminates, so that it. was-en- 
circled on three sides by the sea, and only afew rods 
distant on all these sides from it. The solitary door 
of the structure opened to the north, and it was to 
this entranee that the path entered by Gunnel 
speedily led him. 

Once there, beside the doorstep, he halted.andiis~ 

ned, looking searchingly around, to assure 
that noone was stirring in that vicinity, and that 
lad not been followed. 

The result of this scrutiny was, satisfactory; and 
the face of the strange man lighted. 


Kneeling in front of the entrance, he ignitedia |: 
match on his sleeve, and availed himself of its light | 


to survey the door-step. 

It had been sprinkled with a light soil resembling 
ashes, net thickly enough to attract attention, but 
sufficiently to receive and exhibit any. footstep. or 
other impression made upon it. 

“No one has been here while I have been gone,” 
he muttered as he marked the smooth and unbroken 
surface of the light seil, and consequently no one is 
aware of my absence.” 

With a chuckle of contentment, he drew a heavy 
key from his pocket, and gave himself admittance 
to the cabin, closing and locking the door behind 
him. 

The apartment in which he found himself was en- 
shrouded in total darkness, notwithstanding the 
bright moonlight without. If the house had win- 
dows, as was likely, it was clear that they were 
covered by wooden shutters. 

Advancing, with the readiness of a man perfectly 
familiar to his surroundings, to a rude bed in one 
corner of the cabin, Gunnel threw himself upon it 
without undressing, and soon slept as soundly as an 
infant. 

When he awoke a faint gleam of daylight. was 
forcing itself through sundry chinks into the apart- 
ment in which he had taken refuge—barely enough 
ef it to show the extent of the room and its, contents. 
He had slept a dozen hours, or until noon-day, with 
scarcely a movement. 

The room in which he found himself was.about 
twelve feet square, with a single small window on 
each of the three sides overlooking the water, which 
windows were now covered on the inside by oaken 
shutters capable of resisting a ball from a rifle. 

The apartment was plainly, almost rudely fur- 
nished, in the usual style of a fisher’s cabin, display- 
ing several three-legged stools, a number of old 
chests, a cupboard or two, the bed we have men- 
tioned, and a small cooking-stove, which occupied 
the side of the room opposite the entrance. 

Everything in the room was in the utmost, dis- 
order. Old hats and boots lying around, the remains 
of a repast occupying an unpainted cedar table, and 
the naked floor being covered with sand and dirt, 
littered with shavings and fire-wood, and encumbered 
with nets, fishcrates, and various other articles which 
characterize a fisherman's calling. 

Arising with along yawn, Gunnel hastened to set 
out a loaf of bread from one of the cupboards, a, plate 
and a knife, some cold boiled pork. and potatoes,.a 
bottle of whisky, and other articles of less impor- 
tance. His breakfast being thus provided, he seated 
himself on a low stool before it and commenced eat- 
ing and drinking, without washing his hands or open- 
ing a shutter. 

While he was thus engaged footsteps resounded 
on the hard walk in front of the cabin, approaching 
the door. 


“A visitor, eh! !” he ejaculated, starting to his 
feet. “I cought to have got ready.” 
His voice at this moment was quite unlike the one 


he had used when speaking to the judge, Amy and 
Sir Arthur; being, in fact, the voice he had used 





was within hearing. 
it. 


shook its panels. 


“ Are you here?” 
“ Certainly,” answered Gunnel. “ 
ticular wanted ?” 


“Oh, nothing ” responded the visitor. 


Gunnel recognized the speaker by his voice, as the 
steward of Sir Charles Mayne, and rejoined: 

“Very well, Mr. Faxon, I'll come.” 

“We have seen nothing of you for several days,” 
purened: the steward. % you sick?” 

“ Qnite ailing for me,” declared Gunnel. “T haven’t 

been ont of*the house for-three 

“Indeed! Perhaps, then, you'll not be able 
“Oh, yes, I'll come-over tothe manor in the morn- 

ted Gunnel. 





ing,” interrupte ; ep Excuse me for not getting 
up at present. I’m 

“ Make no apo ” said the-steward. “I have 
no time. to sit. We are all in a bustleat the 


company having arrived 





from the island. 

“ Nothing could be better; he: theme uttered, con- 
tinuing to use his real voice. |“ Thie:invitation.will 
oe ae to the ypagmovanye- Sivinies and his. 

ughter, and give a sure foundation to, my pros- 
pects. Adieu, Gunnel—farewell, my dear Cuttle. I 
shall require your multitudinous services no longer. 
The present deponent is another man altogether.” 
He removed his. bushy beard, which was. thus 
proved to be a false one, and quietly fanned himself 
with it. 





CHAPTER Xx!I. 


ON the following morning Lady Mayne was seated 
alone in the pretty rose-room. The breakfast 
was long since over, and the various members of the 
family, including the guests, had dispersed to their 
several modes of enjoyment. The faint, low sound 
of music stole in through. the closed doors from the 
direction of the drawing-room, where Amy, at the 
grand piano, was entertaining Sir, Arthur Aldene and 
Harold Mayne. 

The long, wide windows were ajar, and roses were 
dropping their delicious and de ce. into the 
room, and bars of sunshine Aickeved over the carpet, 
and the wavering trills of birds mingled with the 
faint sweet melodies that came from the. drawing- 
room. Through the rifts and partings in the cling- 
ing rose vines the invalid looked out upon a parterre 
of odorous flowers, in the midst of which walked, arm 
in arm, Mr. Justice Cranstoun and Sir Charles Mayne, 
as interested in each other as a couple of lovers. 
There was a bright, eager look upon both faces 
—upon the pale, thin countenance of the judge, and 
upon the fair, portly face of the Ex-governor—and 
there was a new springiness in their movements, as 
ifa portion of youthful activity were returning to 
them with their remembrances of their early days. 
Tears brimmed up into the soft, tranquil eyes of 
Lady Mayne—tears of gentle sympathy with their 
joy. 

She knew instinctively the stories they were tell- 
ing of boyish scrapes at college, of successful tricks 
practised upon. unliked teachers, of strict school laws 
evaded, and when their steps grew slower, and faces 
graver, she knew they were recalling the memories 
of youthful friends, some of whom slept, in. distant 
graves, and others of whom were occupying . promi- 
nent places in the world, or plodding and struggling 
along somewhere in the by-ways of existence. 

“ They are talking now of poor George Cran- 
stoun,” she murmured as the heads of the two old 
gentlemen drooped a little, and their steps seemed 
uncertain. “ They miss him even now. They used 
to be like three brothers--and George was the mer- 
riest and most frolicsome of the three. He used to 
be the leader in every daring act, and yet he was as 
gentle and playful as a child. Yes, I am sure they 
are talking of him.” 

A sad smile passed over her mouth, and a tender 


previous to their arrival, when he knew that no one 
It was easy and natural, and 
wanted that hoarseness and elaborateness which, 
in his assumed characters, he had taken care to give 


The footsteps became louder, continuing to draw 
nearer, and soon ceased at the door, as a loud knock 


“ Huilo, Finch!” shouted a fluent and mellow voice. 
Raything par- 


“Only Sir Charles wants to see you, and has sent me 
ito ask you to come over to the manor to-morrow 





to dwell in the far past in which George Cranstoun 
had played his part as the judge’s only brother. 

Her reverie was suddenly interrupted by the open- 
ing of the door, and Harold entered her presence. 

“Your maid said that you desired to see me, mo- 
ther,” he said, advancing to her side. 

«ij do, my son,” she responded, with a bright 
smile, ©“ ou spare me a few moments?” 

“ An hour, if you wish, Miss Cranstoun is play- 
ing some of Sir Arthur’s favourite tunes, and father 
is completely absorbed in the judge ; soI shall not 
be missed.” 


He drew a Moorish cushion to his mother’s feet, 
and seated himself in his favourite position, resting 
one arm lightly and carelessly upon her knee. 

She looked at him fora few moments with all a 
mother’s pride and fondness, weaving her white 
thin rn go out among his waving locks, and’ 


“T thought you ‘takea a little troubled mother, 

at the breakfast-table this morning,” said Harold, 
oy SR iiantesk: cad svoned iaietaa how to 
, | begin her intended remarks. 

* You noticed it then ?” she asked, seizing the- 
opening afforded her by ae observation. “You 
were nat at fault, Harrys I was troubled~I am 


id look of concer: overspeed tho, young man’s 
ace, said, 
“You are not usualy I hope, dear 


mother, Forgive me: for 
in my own affairs tha 
Yo suffering——” 


‘been so wrapped 
, have not noticed it.. 






sak to have your 
»poor, I hope e, that 
y tion of a wis 

Te. pmeen troubled: On my own account, Harry, 
sr to: bare said his mother, in her gentle 

“You have puzzled me a little and rendered 

me somewhat uneasy. You know, my son, that my 
dearest wish in life is for your happiness. Your 
father has no longer ambition for himself, and looks 
forward to the success of his son, who is to sustain 
his ancient name, and, we hope, add new lustre to it.” 
“Well, mother?” said Harold, wonderingly. 
‘> Perhaps my preamble has been rather round- 
about,” said Lady Mayne) with a faint smile. “The 
point ’at which I wish to arrive.is.this. Before Amy 
Cranstoun came to us you seemed to regard her very 
name with aversion.. When your father alluded to 
your proposed marriage with her you betrayed a de- 
cided antipathy to the project. In; short, my son, 
your manner was such as to convince. me that.you 
had formed an attachment to someone else.” 
Harold’s face, flushed,.suddenly at these words 
and under. her searching. glance, but..he» maintained 
silence. 
“ Your father does not suspect the reason why you 
received his remarks so coldly,” proceeded the in- 
valid, “ but. your heart was bare to your mother’s 
eyes, Harry. I saw that you were already in love. 
When you promised to leave the settlement of the 
question. with Miss Amy I fancied you meant to throw 
yourself upon her honour for release. Her sudden 
arrival has prevented my speaking to you on the 
subject until now; but now, my. dear boy, I solicit 
your confidence.” 
She looked at him with such. unfailing tenderness, 
and unobtrusive, sympathy in her gaze that Harold 
longed to pour out all his troubles into her listening 
ears and receive her counsels. 
“T would have told yon. everything long before 
this, dear mother,” he said, “but I knew. you,were 
in such perfect sympathy in all things with my father, 
end I fancied 1 should but give you pain. Li you 
had been well I should not have hesitated for a 
moment.” 
“ My heart is always well, Harold,” responded the 
invalid, with one of her. warm, sunny smiles, that 
seemed the brimming, over of a soul filled with love, 
and peace, and hopefulness. “ And now tell me how 
it was, if yon love another. you seemed to be upon 
such good terms with;Aany jvowerday morning after 
your walk among the cedars.” 
Harold hesitated a moment, and then said, frankly : 
“T told her during our walk;that, as 1 had never 
seen her before, I had not felt my heart bound by the 
agreement into which our fathers had entered. I had. 
never spoken to her atall. And I told her I was.in 
love with another girl.” 
“You. did?” anda shadow crept.over thesunny 
face of Lady Mayne—a, shadow of disappointment 


and sorrow. 
“Yes, mother. Was it not best to speak out cane. 








look brooded in her eyes, and her thoughts seemed 


didly ?” 
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“ What did she say ?” inquired his mother, scarcely 
noticing his question. 

“ Why, she seemed pleased because I was so frank,” 
returned the young man, a chivalrous sense of honour 
preventing him from betraying, even to his mother, 
the knowledge he had gained of Amy’s secret love 
for her gallant rescuer. 

“That might have been but seeming, Harold. No 
trne woman would have evinced any regret after 
such a declaration from the man she had expected to 
become her husband. Of course she had not had 
time to learn to love you, but she must surely have 
become deeply interested in you. She has been taught 
to regard you as her future husband, and may even 
now be cherishing a dream in which you figure as 
the hero.” 

Lady Mayne’s tones were confident, as if she 
could not conceive of anyone’s willingly relinquish- 
ing the hand of her handsome son. 

“T think not, mother,” laughed'Harold. “Eivery- 
one doesn’t feel the partiality for me that youdo. In 
Miss Amy’s sight, I daresay, 1 am a very common- 
place young man.” 

“No,” declared Lady Mayne, decitledly. “Amy 
cannot be devoid of taste. You are too modest, 
Harry. By the way, how are you pleased with her?” 

“Very much indeed. She seems-to bea sensible, 
clever girl, with no affectation about:her.” 

“She is very beautiful too.” 

“Ts she?” asked Harold, as if-the fact had not 
been suggested to him before. “I don’t. know but 
she is; but I don’t’ admire those very; fair girls:so 
much as darker ones. Perhaps it's; because I am 
lighthaired and blue eyed myself. Miss Amy is-very 
good-looking though, without doubt.” 

His mother smiled involuntarily, although. con- 
scious that the:maiden he loved had established her- 
self in his mind as the type of*the truest beanty; and 
that he measured all feminine beauty’ by comparing. it 
with hers,” 

“T am epitey, Haroldy’ she said) “that Amy is’ 
beautiful beyond: mere beauty of feature—that she 
has the beamtyyefigoodness: It is well in choosing 
a wife to seleotionewho. has«the’ grace of a levely 
spirit——” 

“Such as-beautifies the daily life of*my mother,” 
interrupted Harold, in. a tone of true-feeling. 

Lady M was touched: by the unexpected 
praise, and the bright colour flickered imher cheeks 


and tears. welled-up into her eyes; andshe bent for- 


a and kissed his foreheadin tender: recognition 
o 

“My dearshoy,” she then:said, resuming the-con- 
versation, “there is another'thing to be. considered. 
We are poorjandindebt. Your father feels obliged 
to keep up thesstyle of living to which he has been 
accustomed, andl know it would be a heavy blow'to 
his pride if‘he were obliged to.sell the manor 
live humbly. He hopes to live and die within these 
walls, to playwith your children here, and to leave 
you master here»at his death. Yet if he does not 
sell the dear old place he cannot pay his indebted- 
ness. Yes, there is one alternative—this marriage.” 

Harold groaned in the bitterness of his heart. 

“Do not misunderstand me,” said the gentle lady, 
her tones quivering with pain: ‘I would not urge 
you into an unloved and unloving union, Harold, but 
why cannot you love Amy? She is so good, so 
beautiful, so wi I should dearly love to.re- 
ceive her as a daughter. Youwill make your father 
and the judge happy, I shall be so pleased, and you 
yourself will be blest.” 

“But, mother,” said the young man, “I cannot 
marry her. I love another.” 

“Have you not mistakena boyish fancy for a true 
love, Harold? Ido not believe you can find a girl 
in all these islands who can. compare favourably 
with Amy. Tell me who she is.” 

Her son hesitated, and she asked, encouragingly: 

“Is sho one of the-Beverly girls? Ora Stanley? 
Or is it Clara Delarne?” 

“None of those-you have mentioried, mother. The 
girl I love does not belongto our aristocracy. Her 
only wealth is her beauty, an@ innocence, and educa~ 
tion. She is a poor little girl, who getsyher living 
by daily labour with her needle.” 

“A sewing-girl?” 

‘Yes, mother; but she is as refined as Amy her- 

f, and as well bred.” 

“Oh, Harold, I fear you are misled by this fancy 
of yours for her. Brought up as she must have 
been, how can she be as well bred and refined as 
Amy? Struggling with the world in the effort to 
gain her own living’ must have robbed herof the 
delicacy which is the greatest charm of womam_ If 
she had been carefully sheltered and cherished it 
might have been different.” 

Harold smiled as he thought how different from 
his mother’s picture was his gentle, delicate May, 





and he said: 
“JI wish youcould see her, mother. She is a 


tender-hearted little creature—as pure and innocent 
as a dove !” 

“You mean you think so, Harry. I do not wish 
to be unjust to her, but I will confess to you-that I 
am not prepossessed in her favour. Tell me. moro 
about her. What is her name?” . 

“May Nelson. She lives with a woman who 
does sewing, and makes nets for fishermen ; but she 
was brought up by a school-mistress, who educated 
her and left her the cottage she occupies. The wo- 
man she lives with is a sort of housekeeper and 
guardian. Her name is Mrs. Brett.” 

“Mrs. Brett! Why there is a woman of that name 
who sews for me—a large bony woman.” 

“ She is May’s protectress.” 

Lady Mayne appeared surprised, and remarked : 

“Mrs. Brett seems a good woman in herplace, 
Harold ; but I should not think of looking into her 


family for a daughter-in-law. It would break your. 


father’s heart if he knew upon whom you had really 
bestowed your love, Are you betrothed to this 
girl 2?” 

“No, mother. I could not, in honour, offer her 


my hand until I had.claimed my freedom of Amy.” ° 


“Thank heaven, you are free! I fear that you 
have narrowly: an unhappy’ entanglement, 
Harry. This poor girlmay have been artfully schem- 
ing for a handsome home and a positiom in life 
above that she was born to occupy. Conquer your 
faney for her, and leave her to her own station in 
life. She-will some master fisherman, or a 
clerk, and.soon forget you.” 

“* Mother,” said Harold, quietly and tenderly, yet 
with all the firmness that might have been expected 
of his resolute nature, “ you misunderstand May. 
I do mot:wonder-at it, for you have never seen her, 
Let me bring herto you. I know you will love her 
when. you see her.” a 

“No; yowmust not bring her here, my son. I'am 
sorry’ for your unhappy attachment, but’ I cannot 

ountenance anything 


c that. looks like t 
yourrfather: He has faith im your filial love and 
obedience, and if'you choose to. wound him I can- 
not.” 


The -manshaded his: face with his hands, 
and-his) mother*resumed, with a look of yearning 
pity. at her- som: 

* what.could you. do if your*father: were 
to cast you off, ashe would do, im: the-.event of 
your marriage with this sewing-girl?) Burdened 
by the heavy displeasure of a noble and loving 
father, weighed’ down by: the knowledge: that he 
must meet with reverses with which he has no 
longer the- spirit to conscious that you have 
frustrated the dearest hopes: of Mr. Justice Oran- 
stoun, would your life be blest‘and happy? I do not 
ask that your path be strewn with flowers, because 


and.| I know that a rose-leaf sort of existence wouldnever 


suit your ardent spirit. I know that brave souls 
like yours are made to cope with and ‘conquer diffi- 
culties; but the constant struggle to provide for the 
every-day necessities. of a family is not the sort of 
difficulty.. You need to be at rest about these petty 
pecuniary matters. Your energies are too noble to 
be spent in making a shilling do the work of half- 
a-crown. Differently and rightly employed you 
could make yourself a name among the great ones of 
the world.” 

Harold’s silence might well have been taken for 
assent. 

“In marrying Amy you would. not be dependant 
upon her father. Amy inherited her mother’s for- 
tune, and is an heiress in her own right. In 
the event of her father’s death she will be im- 
mensely wealthy; for the judge inherited the pro- 
perty of his-elder brother, George Cranstoun, who 
perished at sea, with his wife and child, many years 
ago. Poor little Georgina Cranstoun !” sighed Lady 
Mayne. “She was the sweetest little creature I 
ever saw, though but ten months old when [ last 
saw her. If she-had lived Amy would not have 
such golden prospects. If you feel any delicacy 
at offering yourself to Amy because she is rich dis- 
miss it, my son; for Amy herself, I am convinced, 
would be proudto own you asa husband. At any; 
rate, Harry, dismiss all idea of marrying this poor 
sewing-girl. You have the family dignity to sustain, 
and when you marry should chose a wife of your own 
station in life.” 

Lady Mayne’s'very pity and tenderness. made her 
words doubly impressive to her son. He knew how 
unselfish she was in urging him to obey his father, 
and his heart bled. at the thought of wounding to 
the very soul the parents who had made his life so 
joyous and blessed. Yet he could not give up May, 
his trusting, loving May. 

What could he do? He asked himself the ques- 
tion again and again in a bewildered sort of way, and 
at last stole away to his own room, to think over the 
state of affairs with a hopelessness akin to despair. 

(To be continued.) 
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TuE EARTHQUAKE IN MITYLENE.—Some details of 
the tremendous earthquake in Mitylene have been 
received in London. It occurred at 6 P.M., on the 
6th ult., when a double shock was felt, which flung 
down in a moment whole blocks of'solid stone houses. 
The castle, the cathedral, the governor’s house, the 
prison, the mosque, and all the Consular residences 
were reduced to heaps of ruins. Half the town was 
destroyed, some 800 people were buried, and in the 
lower part of the town the earth opened and swal- 


- lowed a broad belt of building, while the sea rushed 


into the slope inland. Very few villages in the 
island have escaped, and the inhabitants are starv- 


ing. 


AGEING. 


TueEne are few that will not agree with the truth 
of; what I say, yet there are none who would not be 


‘disposed io rejoin: “ At what period of life do you 


think that the clock finger points downwards? Oan 
you tell us when we ought to treat ourselves as if 
we had entered upon the first days of Autumn ?” 
With all of us the day when decadence begins is un- 
known. Someone may feel that he turned the cor- 
ner with his first attack of gout; another with that 
misfortune which placed his name on the list of bank- 
rupts, One dates his age from the period when he 
lost ‘his wife, or his dearest child; another from an 
accident, when he lost much blood. Yet, as a rule, 
no.such starting-points can be named, and we get 
into years and become “old folks” without our 
being conscious of it. One man told me that the only 
mark by which he could judge was that whereas in at- 
tending mercantile sales he once felt himself a young 
man amongst old ones, now he found that the 
youngsters had begun to predominate. 

It is not absolutely necessary for anyone to feel 
that he is growing old. We, ourselves, hope, indeed, 
to carry our young feelings with us till our pulses 
cease to beat, but it is certainly advisable for us to 
act.as if we were no longer young. If we wish to 
discover any means for our guidance to what must 
we look? It appears to me that there are two 
classes of symptoms which infallibly tell of the de- 

of youth—one physical, the other physiolo- 
gical. One of the first physical signs of advancing 
age when we are juvenile is to be met with in the 
great-toe. That important part of the foot is on the 
same line with that of the instep, and if we examine 
a footmark on the sand as closely as did Robinson 
Crusoe we can tell whether the savage who made 
it is above or below thirty-five. After this period 
the great-toe begins to tue: towards its fellows, and 
often ends by completely iverlapping them. The 
natural result is that its owner finds his old shoes 
uncomfortable, and complains ot big bunions, or of 
numerous corns. By the art of the shoemaker this 
change may be disguised. 

The next we mention requires the aid of the 
tweezers ; as women, when they have passed their 
“grand climacteric,” find that hairs of formidable 
size grow upon lip and chin, where none but small 
and silky ones flourished before, so men find that, 
about the age of forty, great outgrowths proceed 
from their eyebrows, like tall “ Jackstraws” out of a 
well-kept lawn. About the same period the hairs at 
the. back part of the whiskers become gray, and tho 
crown of the head is more or less bald. The skin 
too, which once was “shiny,” begins to look dull, 
and wrinkles appear where none wera seen before. 
This change is more apparent about the eye. and 
below the chin than elsewhere, but it may be masked 
entirely where, with advancing years, there is an 
increase of fatty bulk. 

The physiological evidences of increasing age have 
no definite time for their approach. Some, who have 
passed une jeunesse orageuse, begin to feel old while 
their years are few, and others, who have “kept 
themselves well,” still are as they were in youth, 
though their years are many. Failure in sight. is, 
perhaps, one of the most constant marks of senility 
and few attain the age of forty-five without requiring 
the aid of spectacles to read the newspapers by gas- 
light. There are, however, sundry other marks which 
tell the same tale. Few there are at forty who can 
run upstairs as lightly as at twenty, or who can 
spring up after dinner to play cricket as readily as 
they could at school, and it is probable that there are 
few whocan wear clothes of the same cut as they 
could while they were apprentices. Man usually in- 
creases in breath from twenty-five to thirty, and after 
the latter period increases in girth round the abdo- 
men, and the well-kept wedding-suit seems very small 
to the father who can count his grown-up sons.— 
“ The Preservation of Health,” by Dr. Inman, in the Me- 
dical Mirror. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
ny 


In No. 206 of Tue Lonpon READER we gave a 
full-page view of the ground plan of the Great Paris 
Exhibition, and at the same time a general descrip- 
tion of this great building, its purposes, and a résumé 
of its predecessors in France. This week we are 
enabled to present our readers with a general view 
of the building and its entourage. 

In point of architectural beauty this structure, we 
must admit, is a failure. It is unsightly, even be- 
yond that of our own Exhibition of 1862. The Em- 
peror Louis Napoleon likened it to the hugest 
gasometer in the world... No elaborate ornamentation, 
probably, would have made it picturesque, and any- 
thing like adequate relief to the eye could only have 
been gained at. a preposterous expense, ‘To those 
who retain in their memory the fairylike creation of 
Sir Joseph Paxton it suggests a contrast which no 
amount of good-nature can characterize as agreeable. 
There is substantial truth in the apology, no doubt, 
that a triumphant display of architectural genius is 
not the primary object of an edifice devoted to the 
purpose of an international exhibition ; that it is but 
a casket for containing and protecting inestimable 
treasures ; that the building which will best admit 
of their being set forth with advantage is, all things 
considered, the most suitable; and that the present 
structure will bear the palm from all others having 
the like end, in the admirable convenience and easy 
and lucid classification to which it is adapted. 

Of the two things, external beauty and internal 
fitness for its purpose, the latter certainly deserves 
the preference ; but it is by no means self-evident 
that the two are necessarily irreconcilable. It is 
well to have secured the one; it will be looked upon 
as a defect that the other has been so obviously neg- 
lected. The world gives Paris credit—not without 
good reagson—for almost unrivalled architectural 
taste; and it will prove a perceptible drawback upon 
the pleasure of visitors te the most artistically con- 
structed of Buropean capitals that the present occa- 
sion was not seized for exemplifying its pre-eminence 
in this respect. French genius, surely, if put upon 
its mettle, might have planned a structure worthier 
of itself and of its high reputation than that which 
now covers so large a space in the Champ de Mars. 

It must be admitted, however, that mere architec- 
tural beauty is nota sine gua non in such buildings. 
Pecuniary success is the indispensable condition of 
these grand competitive displays, and pecuniary suc- 
cess cannot be secured unless crowds of visitors are 
attracted from all quarters. The majority, it must 
be borne in mind, go to these exhibitions for rational 
recreation, not for business; and whatever will 
legitimately serve that end may be fitly associated 
with their graver purposes. No just exception can 
be taken, we think, to the idea of having surrounded 
the main building with lovely pleasure-grounds, 
thickly dotted over with models of architectural 
beauty, utility, quaintness, or novelty from every 
part of the world. The gardens, which constitute a 
sort of banlieue to the huge structure, are a valuable 
feature of the Exhibition, and gffer illustrations of 
objects quite as rare and, in their way, quite as 
worthy of public curiosity as anything housed within 
the building. They probably prove the most allur- 
ing annexe that could have been imagined, and a 
delicious alternation from the hot and dust-laden at- 
mosphere of the covered courts and galleries, when 
the dog-star is ascendant in the heavens. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding the compara- 
tive ugliness of the mere shell of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, it will hold up for a little while a mirror to 
mankind, reflecting all the prominent types of the 
race in their most civilized mood. Within that ves- 
tibule in which the Emperor and Empress were re- 
eeived on the day of inauguration there are daily 
assembled groups representative of most of the 
European nations—of the cultivated races of the 
western hemisphere and of the swarthy children of 
the East. 

A propos of the building, per se, Prince Napoleon 
suggested that a form of building ought to be adopted 
which would allow of a perfect classification of ma- 
terials and objects exhibited, and admit at the same 
time of the products of different countries being 
grouped together. It having been decided that the 
building should have no upper floors, and that the 
objects exhibited should, in accordance with the 
Prince’s suggestion, be classed amongst categories of 
similar productions on the one hand and according to 
their nationality on the other, it was settled that this 
classification of objects should be attained by means 


‘of concentric galleries, and that the displays of 


different countries should be confined with trans- 
versal divisions of the building. It was this which 
necessitated the adoption of the elliptical form, the 
want of elegance of which has been so much com- 
mented upon. 

After much consideration the Champs de Mars was 
the spot selected for the erection of the building, and 
the choice was subsequently ratified by the Corps 
Législatif, who voted the necessary funds. The 
Champ de Mars presented’ a surface of upwards of 
500,000 square yards, and, as the palace itself would 
only cover 160,000 square yards of this space, it was 
decided that the remaining 340,000 should be appro- 
priated to the formation of a park. The transforma- 
tion was confided to M. Alphaud, the eminent en- 
gineer, to whom Paris is indebted for the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

The foundations of the palace are of brick and stone, 
and the vaults, covered over with concrete, form the 
cellars that extend beneath the exterior gallery ofthe 
building where the restaurants and refreshment- 
rooms are situated. In the construction of the palace 
very nearly 10,000 tons of irom-have been used, in 
which it is calculated no less than 15,000,000 Iles 
have been punched and the same number of r'vets 
fixed. The length of the palace is 1,580 ft., and the 
breadth 1,214 ft., of which dimensions the central 
garden takes up about 540 ft. by 170 ft. Thépalace 
consists of eight elliptical galleries, intersected by six- 
teen transversal avenues, each abont 500 ft. long, 
and all radiating from the central garden, and which 
the French Imperial Commission describes as 
“ streets,” naming them after the various countries 
whose particular section of the Palace they abut on. 
Thus, we have the Rue d’Alsace, Rue de Normandie, 
Rue de Flandres, Rue de France, Rue de Lorraine, 
Rue de Provence, Rue de Pays-Bas, Rue de Belgique 
(which immediately faces the Ecole Militaire), Rue de 
Prusse, Rue d’Autriche, Rue de Suisse, Rue de Russie, 
Rue d’Afrique, Rue des Indes, Rue d’Angleterre, 
and the Grand Vestibule, in a direct line at the one 
end with the Rue de Belgique and at the other with 
the chief entrance of the palace, facing the Pont 
d’Iéna. This vestibule is 345 ft. in length, 50 ft. 
broad, and 82 ft. high, or upwards of 50 ft. loftier 
than the ordinary galleries ef the palace. 

The gallery nearest to the central garden is 
styled indifferently the Archeological Gallery, or the 
Gallery of the History of Labour. The gallery imme- 
diately outside this is appropriated to modern works of 
art ; the next gallery is devoted to the exhibition of mate- 
rials used in and the productions of the liberal arts ; the 
following gallery is appropriated to articles of cloth- 
ing and objects worn on the person ; the gallery out- 
side this again is reserved for raw materials and 
articles of different degrees of elaboration manufac- 
tured from them. The next—the machinery gal- 
lery as it is commonly called—is appropriated to the 
display of machines at rest and in motion, showing 
the various processes of the industrial arts, with 
their results. The exterior gallery is devoted to the 
exhibition of aliments in their natural and preserved 
states. 

The palace has no less than sixteen different en- 
trances, which correspond, of course, with the sixteen 
transversal “ streets ” already mentioned as radiating 
from the central garden. The park has twelve gate- 
ways—the principal one opposite the Pont d’Iéna, a 
second opposite the Ecole Militaire, three on its east- 
ern and three on its western side, and one at each of 
itsfour corners. Ample means of ingress and egress 
to and from both the park and palace therefore exist, 
no matter how large the number of visitors may be 
on any particular occasion. 





Surcrpes 1n AusTria.—It is said that the num- 
ber of suicides committed in Austria, and more par- 
ticularly in Vienna, is fearfully on the increase. ‘l'wo 
or three people a day kill themselves; young girls, 
old men, cooks, and pensioned officers, clerks in banks, 
market women, persons belonging to every social 
class, lay violent hands upon themselves for causes 
which are frequently but too trivial. The causes are, 
however, of the right magnitude for the minds. 


A RETURN has been issued of the number of offi- 
cers of each rank in the army, up to and including 
that of lieutenant-colonel, appointed to thé staff ser- 
vice January Ist, 1859 ; specifying those who have 
and those who have not passed through the Staff 
College: Of those who passed through the college 
the total numbers were as follows :—Lieutenant- 
colonels, 4; majors, 11; captains, 57 ; and lieute- 
nants, 3. Of those who did not pass through the 
college the totals were :—Lieut t-colonels, 82; 
majors, 77; captains, 202; lieutenants, 116; and 








VIRGINIA. 


on 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Mrs. LANDER drew slowly towards the window. 
Eunice Hurd followed her, and behind the cold, hard 
face of the mistress peered the sharp, anxious fea- 
tures of the servant. 

“ There they come, three of ’em,” snarled Eunice, 
laying her bony hand heavily on Mrs. Lander’s 
shoulder. ‘“ Who’s the other ?” 

She turned sharply around to address Joshua, but 
he had left the room. 

Mrs. Lander did not move, but spoke to her ser- 
vant, in a forced, husky tone. 

“ Go down to your place, Eunice.” 

“What ?” 

“Go downstairs and see that all the preparations 
are complete. I shall meet my child and niece in 
the hall.” 

Eunice hesitated, and stood in the middle of the 
chamber eyeing her mistress bitterly; one would 
have supposed that the lady had deprived her atten- 
dant of some great fortune by the anger she be- 
trayed. 

Mrs. Lander took no apparent heed of this, but 
walked slowly across the room, down the marble 
stairs, forcing a smile to her white face. 

They stood in the hall, forming a little group oa 
the tesselated floor—Cora, Virginia and the hunch- 
back, whose face alone was bright with generous 
exultation. The two girls were pale and troubled. 
Virginia trembled visibly, but Cora was as firm as 
granite. 

When Mrs. Lander reached the bottom of the 
staircase she paused a moment, reached out her 
arms, and, looking at Cora, eried out : 

“My child! my child!” 

Cora Lander drew back from her cousin, meeting 
that wild, motherly impulse with icy looks. Vir- 
ginia cast an astonished glance on her cousin, and, 
filled with pity for the mother, whose arms had 
dropped like lead, went up with tears in her eyes and 
embraced her. 

Kisses fell on that white cheek, cold and sharp, 
like hailstones on snow. Twice the woman at- 
tempted to speak, but the forced voice rattled in her 
throat, and at last broke forth in a hoarse cry that 
made Virginia start from her arms. 

“ My child! my daughter !” 

The young girl looked into the hardening face 
turned upon her one instant in profound astonish- 
ment. ‘hen the warm, true heart swelled in her 
bosom, and she reached out her hand to Cora. 

“Not your daughter. It was kind to mistake me 
so tenderly, but this is your child, dear aunt.” 

Cora stepped back and waved her hand with a 
gesture of dissent. Mrs. Lander looked from one to 
the other with a searching glance, then threw her 
arms around Virginia again, crying out, still hoarsely 
and in an unnatural voice: 

“No, no; an attempt at deception at this moment 
would be cruel. Do I not know my own child?” 

“But, aunt, you are mistaken. Cora—Cora, you 
can satisfy her. A mother’s heart must leap to the 
touch of her own child.” 

“ But this lady is not my mother,” answered Cora 
Lander, in a clear, ringing voice. 

Virginia released herself forcibly from Mrs. Lan- 
der’s arms and looked at her cousin in dumb amaze- 
ment. Cora was calm and cold, her lips parted 
firmly, her eyes were bright, but all the rest of her 
face bespoke simple surprise, merging into dis- 


. pleasure. 


“This is a strange time for joking, cousin,” she 
said. “I wonder that you can trifle with feelings 
that should be sacred. Youmight have known from 
the first that she could not be deceived.” 

Virginia was dumb. She could not comprehend 
the enormous fraud that was being practised upon 
her. Once more Mrs. Lander embraced her. Again 
those cold kisses fell on her forehead. She shrank 
from them shuddering. 

* madam, you should feel—you should 
know that I am not your child! She stands 
yonder. I will be no party to a mysticism so cruel. 
— Cora, I entreat you, put an end to this!” 

“What can I do? HoweanLTact? If you per- 
sist in disclaiming your mother I can only denounce 
it as a great cruelty whether done in jest or earnest. 
In my father’s time you would not have ventured on 
& piece of pleasantry like this.” 

“Cora Lander,” cried Virginia, aroused to indig- 
nation by this cool speech. “Cora Lander, is this » 
farce or some horrible fraud?” 

“T donot understand you, cousin,” said Cora, with 
a movement of the eyebrows. “It seems to me that 
all this is at leastin bad taste—I will not say unfeel- 
ing. Remember you find a mother overjoyed to re- 
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father that ever lived buried in the ocean, and re- 
turn to my home wholly an orplian. Aunt, forgive 
me if this feeling have made me appear less glad 
to see you than I am. Believe me, if your child 
seems unkind it is not in her nature to be so in 
reality. As for me, all the noble generosity which 
you and my cousin have reeeived from my father 
shall be renewed in his child. Youshall be to me as 
a mother. Your child has always been my sister. 
There need be ao change.” 

Virginia Lander drew slowly towards Ellen Nolan, 
and there she stood, lofty, pale, statue-like. The 
audacity of this scene kindled all the energy of her 
fine nature into resolute resistance. 





* Cora Lander,” she said, “there is either a terrible’ 


crime in your thoughts, or this is a joke so coarse 
and ill timed that I can never forgive it.” 

Ellen Nolan had been vigilant during this scene; her 
eyes turned sharply from Cora to Mrs. Lander, and 
she observed that these women never once looked 
each other in the face. She saw too that Mrs. Lan- 
der trembled violently and shrank away from Vir- 
ginia, even while embracing her. 

“ Dear lady,” she said, in a voice so sweet that it 
sounded strangely in that atmosphere of discord, 
“come away—do come away.” 

“I will,” answered Virginia, casting a look of 
affection on -her attendant, “I will. WhenlIam 
gone these people may come to their senses. Eunice 
Hurd, I am glad.to.see.you—very, very glad to see 
you. Is my old room ready ?” 

“Yes; the room is ready exactly as you left. it, 
Miss Lander. I have-kept it in order, and haven't 
changed a thing. Mr. Lander wouldn't -have.that 
altered.” 

Cora Lander turned sharply upon \Eunice,.and the 
widow lifted:an imploring look to-her/ face. -But 
Eunice gave her head a fierce, amgry toss, and 
marched upstairs, muttering defiance’ as she -went. 
Virginia followed her, following her steps like a queen 
enters her palace. But for the. strange obstacle 
which she had encountered this poor girl ,would 
have shrunk from entering the rooms which. the 
Ee so homelike ; 

ut now all the energy of her being was aroused. 
Her cheeks were flushed ; her eyes burned brightly. 
Never in her life-had ‘such anger filled her heart. 
She did not ‘yet comprehend the magnitude of. the 
‘wrong intended: her, but the single fact that some 
deceit had been practised upon her in the sacred 
moment when she entered her home an orphan and 
@ mourner revolted her whole! being. The tears 
which she would: have shed for her father were 
turned into angry fire by this insult offered to his 
memory. 

. Ellen,” she.said, “fromithis hour you are 
my cousin and friexd.” 

Eunice turned sharply.and looked at Ellen. 

“Humph!” sshe: muttered. “Sharp and: honest! 
No place for her!” 

A shade of feeling crept over that hard face when 
Eunice turned the key in one of the chamber doors 
and stepped aside that Virginia might pass her. 
Ellen lifted her eyes and caught the expression. 

“ Be good to her,” she said, in her sweet, low 
voice. 

Eunice started and looked down upon that up- 
turned face with the shadow of a smile on her thin 
lips. 

nro in, both of you,” she said, “and také the key 
inside. I say nething, because nothing has. been 
said tome. Go in, go in; you'll find your things 
right, letters and all. I took care that nobody should 
go there. There, that'll do, turn the key. Sure 
bind, sure find, as the bible says.” 

Virginia stood in the midst of her own room, half 
terrified, and feeling painfully strange, while Ellen 
softly closed the door and turned the key. She, poor 
girl, felt like-a deer hunted into its lair by an unex~- 
pected rush of hounds. She looked around—old 
memories came back—there was her little writing- 
desk, ebony, inlaid with gold, where many a 
hard lesson had been conned under the loving eyes 
of her father. Close by stood a low chair, covered 
with rich embroidery worked by the hands of a 
mother she had never seen. 

Everything reminded her of that good man; his 
taste had selected all the ornaments of the room. 
The carpet, composed of asingle medallion, in which 
masses of blooming flowers seemed to have been cast 
on newly fallen snow, framed with arabesques of 
dove colour and delicate blue, knotted together with 
garlands of roses, had been of his selection. The 
walls, so delicately frescoed that the designs seemed 
like tinted shadows, were more his idea than the 
artist's. 

The great carved easy-chair in which he had 
spent so many hours, while she was sitting at his 
feet with*her little porcelain slate studying one 
of the problems he delighted in teaching her—the 
very books that lay on that pretty table of Oriental 


alabaster, inlaid with golden figures—spoke so clearly 
of him that she gave one broken cry and fell upon 
her knees by the great chair, convulsed with a storm 
of grief which shook her from head to foot. 

“Oh, my father! my father!” she cried, “ help me! 
help me! for it seems asif I must die!” 

A pair of feeble arms were softly flumg around 
her, a little crooked form crept in by the side of her 
superb beauty, and a voice that seemed that of an 
angel pleaded also. 

“Father! my father! help! help! for she is alone, 
with no one but me—no one but me!’ 

For some moments these two voices blended in one 
prayer, then the sobs that filled the room grew fainter, 
and the stillness of an exhausted tempest fell upon 
them. Ellen was the first to move. She arose, and, 
going to a broad window which opened on a balcony, 
saw two women standing together and conversing 
earnestly. 

They had paused alittle way from the front portico, 
and by the gestures of the younger person she judged 
that some stormy debate was passing between them. 
As:she looked Mrs. Lander held out her arms with a 
gesture of imploring tenderness, and would have flung 
herself upon the bosom of the proud girl who stood 
before her. 

But Cora took a swift glance around, caught a 
glimpse of Ellen’s face at the window, and pushed 
the woman away so impetuously that she reeled back 
against one of the marble pillars, and thus saved her- 
self from falling. 

Ellen turned away from the window, convinced that 
some great wrong was being done to the youngcrea- 
ture who lay weeping, half upon the floor, half on the 

t easy-chair. 

“Lady,” said-the hunchback, “do stop crying so, 
and let us think what.is best to be done.” 

“What can be done? He isdead—-my poor father 
is dead, and I am. so helpless.” 

‘“* Perhaps I can think @ little for you,” said Ellen, 
with tender meekness. “ You, sweet lady, were strong 


enough to carry me safely through the deep ocean. | pa 


Now let-me-help you.” 

“But how, Ellen? What help is there for me?” 
cried Virginia, lifting her beautiful face, wet with a 
rain of tears, to meet the kind eyes of her.attendant. 
“ Astonishment and grief bewilderme so! What can 
they want? What do'they mean? “They cannot be 
in earnest, Ellen!” 

“Yes, lady, I am sure they are in earnest.” 

“But he was myown father. They know it—that 
woman was present when I was’ born.” 

a they mean what they say, I am sure’ of 
that.” 

“ But it is impossible. They cannot carry it ont.” 

“No, no; there must be plenty of people who know 
you.” 

“ Plenty who’ know me—yes, yes; but we'are so 
alike. We have: beemaway eight years. If her mother 
does not recognize the difference who will ?” 

“But her mother does recognize the difference,” 
said Ellen, quietly. 

“ Then I have nothing but trouble before me!” said 
Virginia, sitting down in her father’s:chair, and drop- 
ping both hands into her lap in an abandonment. of 
sorrow. “ What can Ido?” 

“ Wait, and heaven will show us the way.” 

“But Iam so helpless—more helpless than you 
were when I found you in the water, poor little 
friend. Until my father was takenfrom me I never 
knew what trouble meant. Oh, Ellen, can my cousin 
be so wicked ?” 

“T think she is a very wicked person—hard as 
rock. But heaven is above all. Let me take off your 
bonnet, sweet lady, and smoothe your hair. Don’t 
shiver so—poor little hands! how ‘the cold 
strikes through your gloves! Let me make them 
warm. That's right, lay your head on my shoulder, 
it’s broad enough.” 

Here the hunchback gave a short, sobbing laugh, 
and searched for an answering smile in the beautiful 
face of her mistress. But Virginia shook her head 
and replied, tenderly: 

“ Oh, Ellen, you should not do that. This honest 
face and true heart are worth a thousand straight 
forms. How miserable I should be without you!” 

“Then there is Brian, my brother, who has such a 
grand heart; besides, he is sharp and bright as a 
lawyer. Think how many friends you have close 
by.” 

“T will—I will.” 

“ That’s kind—that’s good! Look ont and see how 
brightly the sun shines. That is the way God smiles 
when He wishes to cheer us in the midst of a great 
trouble.” 

“It does not seem bright to me. This is a sad 
return home—if it be my home!” 

Virginia fell into. despondency again. She really 
was yery helpless, but Ellen brightened up and pre- 
pared herself for usefulness. 





“This is your own room, so here we stay; but the, 





closets are locked. Must I ask them for the keys 
to put, away your bonnet and shawl ?” 

Virginia started from her seat. 

“No, no,” she said; taking a gold chain from her 
neck, to which was attached a small master key. 
‘My father told me to lock everything up, and pro- 
mised that nothing should be touched till I came 
home again. The keys are in that malachite box on 
the table. . He gave. it to me just. before I went 
away.” 

Ellen unlocked the box with the tiny key, half gold, 
half steel, which Virginia had worn suspended from 
her neck many a year. 

“Here are a bunch of keys, a packet of letters, and 
some jewellery,” she said. 

“They are my father’s letters and birthday keep- 
sakes,” answered Virginia, turning pale with a sud- 
den rush of memory. “My poor mother’s jewels too 
should be there.” 

Ellen closed the box and stood with’ her hand on 
the lid, quietly thoughtful. 

“These things belong to you, sweet mistress. 
There may be proofs here of the truth. “Let us make 
sure of them now.” 

“ What, child ! do you thinkthey would rob me of 
them ?” 

“They are robbing you already. Please open this 

desk and see if anything important is here.” 
_ Virginia unlocked the desk and; Ellen turned ont 
its contents into a corner of | her .shawl,,which; she 
gathered up in one hand for the .. There were 
@ quantity of papers, jewel-cases,and one or two 
books. One. of the cases fell out; of her. dress and 
broke open on the floor, revealing-a necklace and 
bracelets of e pearls rolling. away from their 
purple satin cushion. 

“They belonged to my mother. She wore them 
on her wedding-day—that once, but never again,” 
said Virginia, with tears in her eyes. 

Ellen snatched up the case, put the pearls into 
their purple’ bed and thrust’ them back among the 


pers. 

“Where can we’ put’ them? I forgot’ to think of 
that,” she said, appealing to her mistress. 
“Wait a moment—I know of a place;” answered 
Virginia, drawing back‘ the drapery from an arched 
recess, fluted from roof to floor with light blue satin. 
Under this was'a-snow-white bed; hidden by curtains 
of lace, delicate. as the fret-work on a window, 
and so voluminous: that. it seemed! dike sweeping 
back'a summer cloud from, the blue. of, heaven when 
they were thrown aside. Close: by) the bed. stood 
an exquisite little toilet table surmounted by an oval 
Blass, in.a frame that seemed: woven from the most 
delicate golden) spray, over which dove cut from 
mother of, pearl was flying with a mass of film 
lace drapery in its bi , anc selbvamayl te 2s d 
Ot Here, b add Viginth: Geopring herkn 

ere, here,”. ping on her knees 
by the ottoman and flinging the top back, which 
opened on hinges. 

A moment after a peremptory knock was heard at 
the door. The two girls held their breath an in- 
stant, then Ellen ran to the desk, threw the bunch 
of keys into the malachite box, and, locking that, 
flung the chain’and key over the neck of her mis- 
tress exactly as she had been in the habit of wearing it. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Evnics had gone off with her thin lips pressed 
together with fierce wrath. ‘There was something 
oing on of which she had been kept in ignorance. 
en Joshua seemed to have a share in this some- 
thing, and took airs upon himself accordingly. Did 
they think to chest her? Did they.fancy that she 
was likely to sit still and have sand thrown in her 
eyes? Did they indeed ? 

Eunice gave her head a magnificent toss as she 
asked these terse questions of herself, and began be- 
rating the servants in the kitchen till the red of her 
face seemed born of brickdust, and the fire in her 
eyes grew as venomous as a wild-cat’s, especially 
when she saw Joshua striding cheerfully towards 
the stables, more upright in person and free of mind 
than he had been for months. 

Meantime Mrs. Lander and Cora were’ left toge- 
ther, standing face to face in the hall. 

Cora opened the drawing-room door and went into 
the room. Mrs. Lander followed more slowly. ‘There 
were sorrow and hesitation in her heart, but the 
younger woman felt nothing of this. Her face 
wore a triumphant smile as she looked around tho 


room. 

“Splendid draperies, and walls tinted like opals,” 
she said, looking around. “Upon my word, madam, 
you display magnificont taste, and have lost no time. 
A Turkish divan along the end of the room yondex, 
with plenty of Oriental cushions, might be an im- 
provement—though I am not quite certain. ‘What 
a lovely break in the trees that is we see from. the 
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gizeow. It gives one such cool glimpses of the 
river. Oh! aunt, this isa piace worth having.” 

“ Aunt!” repeated Mrs. Lander. 

“Yes, aunt now, aunt always. That other word 
is forgotten.” 

“ But, Cora, we are alone!” 

These words were uttered in a-pleading voice, 
through which tears were breaking. 

That young girl, so hard and self-possessed, had 
no patience with the woman whose heart was notall 
base. She sat down in one of the most luxuriously 
cushioned chairs and motioned Mrs. Lander to take a 
seat close by. 

“Let us understand each other thoroughly,” she 
said. “ We have made the first plunge hand in hand, 
mother and child. Ifind the water e g--you 
feel it cold and begin:to shiver already. This will 
never do! We are in the depths, and must swim out 
boldly or drown. A‘flittle-firmness, a little of that 
self-abnegation whiéhis: d from a mother who 
has amare advancement at heart, - secure 
everything. youfalter, madam, we aro lost.” 

“Madam, madam !”*exclaimed Mrs. Lander, witha 
sharp pain in her voiee. “ Youeall me madam!” 

“ rrr or thieand I-shall a you coward!” 
reto: e -starting from her chair with 
angry vehemence. © poatieea of all these things 
that you falter so. at the first step ?” 

“] didmot think it would be so terrible—that I 
should hateamyself as I do!” 

“Terrible! Why, aunt; wearetriumphant! Iam 
prey <page mistress—nothing on earth 
can dispoasess me so long as you stand firmly. 

“ But Benice?” gard . 

“ The grim housekeeper—what of her ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing ; only she knows so much.” 


“ What‘ean the tigress know ? and what do L care'} 


for anything she can say? Does a mother’s know- 
ledge of her own child require the confirmation:6£: 
servant? Let us have no weakness of this ‘tind, 
madam! We want no confidants, and will have none. 
If this red-crested serpent attempt to bite I will 
crush her under my heel. Such people are to be de- 
fied, not conciliated.” 

“ But you do not know her. She is as sharp as steel, 
sly as a fox.” 

“Let her search and prowl—I fear nothing but the 
weakness which makes you so white and woe-begone. 
Remember the worst is over. Every hour will harden 
your résolve and sweep away these puerile emotions. 
Come, come, I love you so dearly that all this suffer- 
ing recoils on me. Let us work ‘together, ‘support 
each other. It was all. for your sake I did it—or 
mostly for that, for'I.de'so love power and you. What, 
a angie! pg have made’of this place! Could you’ 
give it up?’ 

“Tt would be like ‘death, I ‘know, child ; but. this 
sense of crime takes away all sweétness from posses- 
sion.” 

“Sense of crime!” answered Cora, drawing the 
words out with a hidden sneer. “Was it,your fault: 
that my father happeried to be miserably poor and 
his brother rich? Was it mine that this”poor man 
chanced to be my father? ‘After all possession is 
but an aceident. AmI not more capable of appre- 
eiating all this wealth—more willing to distribute. it 
than the creature upstairs? Sense of -crime!—I 
wonder at the words, much more at the’ feéling. 
It is only weak le who condemn themselves 
even in thought. But if you must have them mioney 
will supply an antidote—you shall have no ‘stint in 
your charities. I will build a church somewhere on 
the grounds, and you shall own the minister, pay 
his’ salary, have lectures six times a week, and be 
the Lady Bountiful of this neighbourhood. There, 
you almost smile. Let us take a walk inthe grounds 
while my cousin and narcesake reconciles herself to 
my old position; Iam dying to look over the place. 
The grounds extend ever so far, I believe, and be- 
yond them are any number of farms that bring in 
money. Who is executor under the will? Oh, I 
remember, To-morrow we must go to town—you 
and I alone.” 

“Come out on the grass before you talk of this,” 
said Mrs, Lander, looking suspiciously around the 
room. “‘ With so much drapery-hanging loose there 
is no certainty against listeners.” 

“You are right; this thoughtfulness looks well. 
Ah! here‘is a’‘window unfastened. This'way. What 
a lovely scene it is.” 

Cora Lander drew back a mass of lace and rich 
amber damask from one of the windows as she spoke, 
and stepped through, pausing under ‘the marble’ co- 
Jonnade till Mrs. Lander followed her, and closéd the 
window. Then the little scene Ellen had witnessed 
transpired, and they walked together into the centre 
of the'lawn, where a bed of standard’ roses was cut 
on tue sward, and Cora pretended to examine’ the 
flowers as she talked. 

The: conversation was but a sequel ‘to that which 
had passed in the drawing-room, but in the open air, 
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and free from all chance of listeners, Mrs. Lander 
spoke more freely and entered into her daughter's 
wicked plan with greater boldness. 

Cora was bending over a splendid rose and inhal- 
ing its perfume with sensuous relish, for so keen was 
this girl’s zest for pleasure that, with her mind thus 
sharply occupied, she could pause for any enjoyment 
and receive it to the full; but a sudden exclamation 
from her companion startled her away from the 
flower. 

“What is it?” she inquired, sharply, ‘following 
the wild glance which Mrs. Lander fixed on one of 
the windows, and seeing the face of Ellen Nolan 
looking out. 

“T see nothing but that tiresome little hunchback 
peering at us still.” 

“But she isin that roo—no one has entered it 
since my niece——” 

“Madam, that is not a title to use applied to that 
young lady, even in this solitude,” said Cora, sharply. 

“But the room contains all her things—her letters, 
her papers, her mother’s trinkets. I never thought 
of that till now.” 

“What folly ! what madness!” cried Cora, twisting 
the rose she had inhaled from its stalk with « vio- 
lence that half uprooted the plant. “ hat room and 
all it contains belong to me. Dotyou understand ?” 

“ Yes, yes, I comprehend all the mischief that may 
—— ut it was Hunice! I am sure it 
was 


“Whoever has:done it there is.a remedy,” em 
Cora. “ me—or, rather, stayhere. I am 
mistress of the:house, and will 
I please.” 
This idea, false: and -«meanvas it was, seemed to 
fille e; she lifted 


of an-em , and, giving 
ed to. keep Mrs. Lander 


‘arrange the rooms as 







‘ “Nolan ‘the door of heremistress’s 
chamber, and fromthe threshold, looking 
quietly into that hard, beautiful'faee. Virginia had 


seated herself in the easy-chair and sat with her 
anxious face turned on the door, waiting for what 
might come. 

“ Cousin, I am very sorry to disturb you, but the 
housekeeper made a mistake in sending you here. 
This room has always been held-saered to myself. 
Your old room shall be prepared at once.” She said 
this firmly, almost quietly, but there was'a hard me- 
tallic’ tone in the voice which betrayed something of 
the wonderful'self-restraint which kept her appa- 
rently so calm. “You can have more rooms if you 
‘want, but not this.” 

Virginia arose from her ‘seat, pale and ‘firm, but 
with the pain of a wounded spirit in her face. 

“Cora,” she said, in her soft, clear voice, “Cousin 
Cora, if this isa joke it is avery, very'crael one! 
Remember how mour1ful this coming home is—no 
father, no mother to receive me—no relatives in the 
wide world that I have ever seen except yourself 
and my aunt. Cora, my father was always kind to 
you considerate and generous to your mother. Think 

ow unseemly a joke of this kind is from her child 
under his roof.” 

Virginia — a moment, wiped'away the tears 
that were filling her eyes, and went on, with pas- 
sionate outburst : 

“Oris this real, Cora Lander? That look almost 
‘warns me that it is. But pause—pause while thero 
is yet a chance of retreating from a fraud so black 
that it must bring exposure and bitter punishment 
upon you and your mother! Do not think that I 
shall submit; that would be to share the infamy. 
Oh, Cora! Cora ! remember what we have been to 
each other, how dearly I have loved you! I was 
thinking, cousin, to make you independent the mo- 
ment I had the power. There is enough for both— 
enough for us all. ‘That hard, hard look yet ! Oh! 
cousin, will nothing move you?” 

The colour had once or twice passed across Cora 
Lander’s face, but it settled back instantly, leaving 
it of a cold, grayish white. 

“T do not understand all this, cousin. That hor- 
rible fright which drove us from the burning ship 
must have left your brain disturbed. It shocks me 
to think so, but this scene almost forces the belief on 
me. For-your own sake try to drive these strange 
ideas from your mind ; they distress me, indeed they 
do !” 

Virginia stepped a pace back and fixed her gaze on 
that immovable face. Every feature seemed cut out 
of stone. The eyes alone shrank and fell ander 
that calm, rebuking scrutiny. 

“T shall not speak to you again, feeling as I do 
how deeply laid is the evil in your heart: But I 
will at once take such steps as must insure my legal 
tights,” said Virginia, in a low, still voice, that con- 
trasted strangely with the grating hoarseness which 
broke through the forced composuré of Cora’s speech. 


“ Heaven knows I wished to be good to you! It was. 





in my heart to deal with you as if we had been what 
so many take us for, twin sisters; but you will not 
have it so.” 

Virginia's eyes filled again and her voice faltered. 
She cast an imploring glance on that hardened girl, 
and with an impulse of generous tenderness held 
out her arms. 

“Let it be thus, Cora. I have nocraving wish for 
all this property. Cast this demon thought out of 
your soul, and let us be as sisters once more. Half 
of all that I have shall be yours, only erase this feel- 
ing from my heart and let us be friends again! Oh, 
Cora! you never will know how dearly I have loved 
you. Take half—I will gladly give it.” 

While she was speaki the form of Eunice 
darkened the door, and behi##d her stood one of the 
housemaids. Cora recognized their presence at once, 
and Be as lightning turned upon them. 

“You hear her—you hear this magnificent propo- 
sition? She will give me aclear half of my own 
property! You will bear witness that she makes 
this offer—she, who never had a shilling on earth 
that did not come from my poor, generous father !” 
she cried, appealing to them, and gazing at Ellen. 
“She will compromise for half my inheritance, and 

a 





d to b my co-heiress with all the 
glory of a generous act upon her! This audacity is 
beyond belief!” 


Virginia sat down speechless and pale. The reality 
of this wicked design fell upon her with appalling 


‘force. 


“Take my poor cousin tésome otherroom. Inher 
present state it is impossible for me to have her here,” 
said Cora, addressing Eunice. “The chamber she 
occupied before is ready, I suppose. If not, ask my 
aunt to take charge of her daughter till some better 
disposition of things can be made. I much fear it 
will be impossible to keep her in the house. I have 
seen this coming on for a long time.” 

Eunice Hurd strode into the room, swept by Cora 
with a sniff and a toss of the head, and went up to 
Vi 


irginia. 

“ Come here, child,” she said, almost kindly. “ They 
have determined to drive you out of this room, and 
will do it anyhow. But I’m in the house yet, and 
know a thing or two that they don’t maybe give me 
credit for. Asif my eye-teeth wasn’t cut afore she 
or her mother either were born! So she is Mr. 
Lander’s daughter, is she ?” 

Virginia recognized the rough ‘kindness conveyed 
in these words, and clung to the hard hand extended 
to her with gratitude. 

“ Yes, I will go with you, Eunice Hurd. You knew 
me when I was a little baby, and used to be kind. 
Surely you remember me !” 

“No matter whether I do ornot. I'll stand by you 
now, if it’s only to teach that self-sufficient girl not 
to try and'cheat'me! Pshaw! it ain’t to be done! 
Come along; I’ve got a room ready for you—purty as 
a picter and neat as wax. Let her bustle about here 
if she wants to; but I tell her to her face she can’t 
trample me under’ foot, nor her mother neither, till 
I make up my mind to let ’em.” 

Tortured and astonished as she had been when 
wounded by grief and saddened by this mournful re- 
turn ‘home, Virginia turned gratefully towards the 
only friend who had received her with kindness. 

“Yes, I will'go with you; Bunice Hurd—Eunice wo 
used to call you, I remember.” 

“Of course you do; and as for her—well I say no- 
thing as yet—but, Jerusalem! won't she cuss the 
day she ever attempted to browbeat me !” 

“Woman, be quiet, and take your charge from the 
room. ‘To-morrow we will have a ‘physician. Just 
now I wish to-be alone.” 

“ Hoity-toity! ‘Who was your servant last year?” 
cried Eunice, putting her red arms akimbo and shak- 
ing ‘her fiery locks till the comb arose from them like 
the crést of an angry cockatoo. “How much wages 
have you ever paid mie?” 

“All that you will receive under this roof,” 
answered Cora, with a dry laugh. “From this mo- 
ment I discharge you.” 

This time Eunice gave her head a sudden jerk, 
that sent the comb flying half across the room. 

“You dare attempt it—you she im——But I say 
nothing, only try it, if you dare !” 

Virginia, shocked and trembling under all this 
rude violence, arose from her seat and walked to- 
wards the door. Eunice darted a venomous look 
over her ‘shoulder'and marched after her, followed 
by Ellen, who looked as if some sudden blow had 
fallen uponher head, bowing it down upon her chest. 

The moment’ the room was cleared Cora Lander 
locked the door and began a search for such objects 
as might prove of value to her. But the drawers 
were all locked, and, save the pretty ornaments about 
the room, nothing of interest to her black scheme 
presented itself. At last she recognized the mala- 
chite box, and remembered for what purpose it had 
been used. That was locked, but she broke it open 
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with a wrench of her hands, took the keys, unlocked 
the desk, and found it empty. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Eunice Hurp was in a state of fierce indignation 
when she left that girl in the chamber which she was 
morally certain belonged of right to another. So 
fiery and intense was her feeling that she passed by 
that wing of the building where her own empire was 
established, and began marching up and down the 
green sward close to the house, shaking her head 
vicicusly and flinging out her hands, as if the very 
atmosphere were an enemy she longed to grapple 
with. After awhile her natural strong sense con- 
quered all this turbulence, and she began to think 
and calculate on the existing state of things in that 
dwelling. 

“One thing is certain,” she reasoned. “Some- 
thing is going on which they haven’t let me know, 
and don’t mean to. Well, that’s good for ’em. I 
ain’t by no manner of means the person they can de- 
pend on to cheat a young critter like that out of 
home and name. Them country cousins was another 
thing. Whocared for them? But when it comes 
to a choice between these ’ere two gals—one of ‘em 
good while t’other al’ays was a sneaking, selfish 
critter, just calcerlated for this kind o’ business, and 
nothing else—why it isn’t in me to take up that side. 
Besides, one is liberal as all out-doors, and t’other, 
consarn her, never was ginerous to anybody but 
herself since she was born, and never will be. So 
I'll stand up for the right. They’ve got me to deal 
with, let me tell ’em, and they'll find out that Eunice 
Hurd isn’t a baby, by no manner of means !” 

Eunice paused as these thoughts filled her mind, 
and then went on, sweeping the grass with the train 
of her purple dress, which at length caught some- 
thing and dragged at her unmercifully. She turned 
with a snarl and seized upon the branch of a rose- 
bush that had fastened its thorn in her dress, and 
wrenched it away, flinging it toa distance. Again 
she moved on, and once more a long thorny branch 
caught the rich silk, tearing it in many places. 

“ What on earth is this rose-bush down here for, 
ripping away at my dress like all possessed? I saw 
the gardener nailing it up yesterday with my own 
eyes, yet here it is trailing off yards and yards in 
the grass, or at any rate half of it. How came it 
here? There was no wind last night to break itdown.” 

While asking herself these questions Eunice 
stepped backward, and was nearly overthrown by 8 
ladder which lay on the sward behind her. 
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[BUNICE MAKES A DISCOVERY.] 


She turned with a fresh snarl and examined the 
ladder. It lay almost directly under the window of 
Mrs. Lander’s room, holding downa straggling spray 
of the rose-bush which had annoyed her so, and 
parallel with it she could trace what seemed scarcely 
more than its shadow outlined in the grass. 

“Somebody has been here—somebody has done 
this,” she muttered. “ That ladder has been moved 
since the dew fell. The gardener hasn’t been here 
since yesterday forenoon. Who has?” 

Eunice folded her arms here, and fell into thought for 
a full minute. Then she stooped down, lifted up the 
ladder and set free the rose-branch which it had im- 
prisoned. It swayed back against the wall of the 
building, and then Eunice saw that at least half the 
bush remained firmly in its place. 

“Somebody has been here. What for?” she mut- 
tered. “ What for, I should like to know ?” 

That moment her eyes caught two stains of fresh 
earth just beneath Mrs. Lander’s chamber window— 
exactly such stains as the supporters of that ladder 
would leave on the white marble. 

“Someone has been up there,” she thought. “In 
at the window, as trueas I live! that was the dream 
she had! They made up this wickedness in the 
night, the foxes! But Eunice Hurd is peeping into 
their hole, she is, That’s why the window was so 
wide open and the curtain streaming out—that’s 
what made her shake so—as if she could do anything 
in earnest without me to back her. What's that?” 

Eunice saw a fragment of cloth fluttering from an 
upright branch of the rose-bush just below the win- 
dow. Snatching up the ladder, she it for- 
ward, planted it against the wall, moun’ it with the 
agility of a cat, and came down again with the frag- 
ment of cloth grasped in her hand. 

“It is blue merino. Is it like her dress? I'll go 
in before he has time to take it off, and make sure,” 
she said, in high excitement. “They mean to cheat 
me, dothey? Let’em try it.” 

Meantime Virginia and her little maid locked 
themselves in the chamber which had been forced 
upon them, and there, like two caged birds, they 
stood and looked at each other in pitiful penylcers 
ness. At this time Cora was ing the closets 
and forcing the drawers in that other chamber, which 
contained all the young creature’s household 
treasures. 

“What can I do? What ought I todo?” she said, 
leaning her fair forehead down on Ellen’s shoulder. 
“This is terrible! Only half an hour ago I was 
thinking all this mine—thinking how to share it 
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Now—now, oh, Ellen, I feel like a beggar! They 
would rob me twice. My inheritance and my faith 
in the goodness of God’s cretwares they have swept 
off at a single swoop.” 

“No, de not think that, lady. 
creatures are very, very good.” 

“You are m4 Ellen, I know that.” 

“ And so are many, many persons that never will 
be known. I have heard my father say that half 
the generous deeds and noble sacrifices of the 
earth are such as will only be recognized in 
heaven.” 

“ Your father had great faith in humanity then.” 

“Oh, yes; he was so patient, so forbearing. He 
never believed that anyone could be entirely de- 
praved, but hoped for the best and did for the best.’” 

“Ah me! only yesterday I thought of the best. 
How everything is changed. 

“Is it only because these people wish to wrong you 


and steal your name? 
“T it y,” continued Virginia, “ that 


Some of God’s 


mourning sadness which springs out of be- 
reavement the worst of sorrow. But how that 
the bitterness of hascome I know better. This 


lost love and lost faith in the living are worse than 

death. It seems to me as if the cousin I loved sohad 

= into another being. My heart aches with 
itter pain when I think of her.” 

“T heard my mother say this once when we had a 
sharp sorrow to bear, but he soothed her and tol‘ her, 
in his deep, calm way, to leave the wicked with Guidi, 
who sometimes its woe and strife in nations, sin 
in households, that some evil may be driven out, some 
Ase ~ as ahaa to the great bulk of man- 


ak sid thought yey pes things, Ellen,” 
Bail irginia, i ently. “ never had a trouble 
till now.” sient 

“Then I am older and wiser in this way than you. 
I knew what hard, hard trouble was when a little girt 
It was because you suffered that I loved you so from 
the first.” 

“‘And have you been always in trouble, my poor 
girl?” said Virginia, smiling sadly on that earnest face. 
“No, I was happy once ; but that was long ago.” 

» ago, and you so young ?” 

“Am I young ?” said Ellen, raising her stag-like 
eyes innocently to her mistress. “It never seemed 
to me so.” 

Virginia sat down and drew the hunchback close 
to her. There was a comfort in this, and a sense of 
protection, feeble as the little creature waa, 








with them ina way that might not wound their pride. 


(To be continued,» 
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SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
——___»—__— 
CHAPTER L 
Few have ever lov'd like me. 
Yes, I have lov'd thee too sincerely ; 
And few have e’er deceiv'd like thee, 
Alas! deceived me too severely. 

Our story opens at a fashionable sea-side water- 
ing-place—a town celebrated alike for its salu- 
brity and the rank and fashion of its visitors in “ the 
season.” It might have been indebted in a degree to 
its once having been the favourite bathing-place of a 
royal prince, and for a season in every year the chosen 
residence for himself and courtiers. However, 
be that as it may, no person who has ever sojourned 
at “Newport” will deny the restorative power of 
its welis, the health-giving power of its sea-breezes, 
and the rank and fashion of its visitors. 

Rosa Gordon attracted much attention from a clique 
of fashionable young men, for she was one of those 
women who always fascinate the opposite sex, though 
very few of her own would admit that she was more 
than passably good-looking. 

She was not critically beautiful, but she possessed 
what the French call “la beauté de diable”—that is, 
the freshness of youth, and that soft charm of manner 
which led each admirer in turn to think himself the 
most favoured of her satellites. 

I will sketch her portrait, that the reader may 
judge of her title to be called La Belle Rosa since her 
advent at Newport, She wasof medium height, with 
a beautifully rounded figure, hands and feet in perfect 
proportion with her person; the former singularly 
expressive, for the hands often possess as distinctive 
a character as the features of the face. Miss Gordon 
used hers as much as a Frenchwoman, though in 
other respects her manner was undemonstrative. 

The head that crowned this graceful figure was well 
set, and at times there was a proud curve in the 
slenderneck which betrayed something of the haughty 
and defiant spirit that lay beneath the soft womanly 
graces she knew so well how to assume. 

The features were delicately and clearly moulded, 
though not perfectly regular, for her nose was slightly 
vetroussé, and her mouth a trifle too wide, but her rosy 
lips, and the glittering teeth her smile disclosed, 
made ample amends for the last defect. 

But it was in her singular eyes that the power of 
her face dwelt. They were long, large, and well set, 
of the palest shade y, flecked with amber-co- 
loured spots that seemed to darken or brighten as dif- 
ferent shades of light fell on them. 
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[ROSA LEARNS MR. FAIRLIE’S INTENTIONS. ] 


Sometimes these remarkable eyes were of a soft 
hazel tint, at others they took the hue of shaded 
waters, clear and lucent to their very depths. Those 
expressive orbs could melt, languish, flash with anger, 
or brighten with merriment, as suited the mood of 
their capricious owner, and during the few past 
months more than one had felt their power to fasci- 
nate and inthral. 

A mass of light silky hair was wound around her 
head after a model of her own, which she never varied 
in compliance with the fashion of the hour. Mise 
Gordon had studied her own style, and knowing what 
was most becoming to herself she wisely adhered to 
her own artistic. coi fure. Her complexion was brilliantly 
fair, with a faint but clear rose tint glowing on her 
rounded cheeks, and it was not strange after all that 
this attractive-looking creature, with a power of brain 
not often bestowed on her sex and years, should have 
made a sensation in spite of the disadvantages under 
which she made her debit in the gay society assembled 
at, Newport. 

Miss Gordon came to Newport as the paid com- 

ion of a fretful and exacting invalid, who mono- 
polized her entireattention. At ten o’clock Mrs. Hawks 
punctually retired, leaving her young attendant, as 
she supposed, to do the same. But no sooner had the 
night draught which the old lady regularly took pro- 
duced its legitimate effect than the Cinderella of the 
day transformed herself into the princess of the night, 
and her fairy godmother was one of the chamber- 
maids, who was liberally paid by the young lady to 
assist at her toilet, and afford her egress through a 
linen-closet opening from her own apartment, which 
communicated with one of the main corridors. 

The girl, after dismissing her through this outlet, 
retired to her own part of the house, but came back 
punctually at two o’clock, and awaited her return. 
This was often made at a much later hour, and the 
fair Rosa did not always come to the door alone. 
Sometimes a gentleman would be with her, and occa- 
sionally a young lady, of whom she spoke to Betty as 
a schoolmate with whom she had long been intimate. 

It was true enough that Kitty Bates had been at 

the select school in which Miss Gordon had received 
her education, and that sort of intimacy which springs 
up between an artful, clever girl and a gay, careless 
one, gifted with a small modicum of brains, had been 
cemented between them. 4 
« Rosa had been good-natured enough to polish off 
the compositions of Miss Bates, and slily to prompt 
that giddy young lady in her recitations, for which 
service Kitty was duly grateful, and they became 
fast friends. 





Why Rosa sought this companionship the other 
girls were at a loss to divine, for she held herself 
aloof from intimate association with the rest of her 
schoolmates, being a year or two in advance of them 
both in age and attainments. 

Miss Gordon was the head scholar of the institu- 
tion; she excelled in her studies, spoke and wrote 
French and German fluently, was a fine performer 
on both harp and piano, and drew passable sketches 
from nature. Yet with all the accomplishments that 
had been bestowed upon her, she could not tell who 
she was, or what her position in life was to be. 

When she was but five years of age a grave, re- 
spectab!o-looking man had placed her under the care 
of Mrs. Lyme, who, at that time, kept a small, in- 
significant school, which had since expanded into a 
collegiate institute for young ladies. At so early an 
age Rosa could remember very little of her past life, 
and Mr. Somers curtly stated that she was the 
orphan child of a friend, who had left her jointly under 
his care and that of the uncle who defrayed the ex- 
penses of her education. 

In after years Rosa often tried to recall the days 
that had preceded her entrance into the academy, but 
with very indifferent success. She was intensely 
anxious to learn something of her own antecedents, 
but as the time passed on the probability of this 
seemed to grow fainter and fainter. 

Since the day Mr. Somers placed her with Mrs. 
Lyme she had never been visited by her guardian, 
though she regularly received from him at the close 
of the year a brief letter, in which he congratulated 
her on the progress she was making, recommended 
increased diligence in her studies, and invariably 
‘ended by stating that her annual bills were settled, 
and she was at liberty to draw on Mrs. Lyme for- 
four pounds each month with which to defray the ex— 
penses of her wardrobe and keep her in pocket money 

This state of things continued till Rosa attained’ 
her eighteenth year, and she began to look impa- 
tiently for some intimation that she was to be re- 
moved from the seclusion of the school and intro- 
duced into that world she so ardently desired to enter. 

Finding that nothing of the kind came, Miss Gor- 
don wrote to her guardian and peremptorily demanded- 
some account of herself and what her future was to- 
be. She had several times before asked the same- 
questions, a reply to which had been diplomatically 
evaded; but to the imperious one she at last sent 
him he wrote the following answer: 

“Easton, May 80, 18—. 

“Miss Gorpon,—Yonur last letter is before me,, 





and,I find it rather dictatorial in its tone. I think 
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you must be a young person quite capable of 
taking care of herself in the future, for your lan- 
guage strikes me as that of an energetic, though 
rather wilful young lady. 

“You insist on knowing why a mystery has been 
kept up with reference to yourself. My dear girl, I 
am not conscious that such a thing has been at- 
tempted. You are an orphan child confided to my 
care by your uncle. You are dependant on Mr. 
Fairlie, and he has educated you in such a manner 
as to enable you to maintain a respectable position in 
life through your own exertions. 

“You are now an accomplished lingnistand musi- 
cian, and Mrs. Lyme has assured me that she will 
gladly give you employment in her school. as a 
teacher in either or both of these branches of edu- 
cation. She offers a handsome salary, which I strenu- 
ously advise you to accept, as your unele* will be 
pleased to hear that you are willing to usethemeans 
of independence he has so liberally plaeedin your 

ower. 

“With this letter my connection ‘withyyowceases, 
as I have thus far only acted as themgent of Mr. 
Fairlie. I do not think that he intetiiis'to give you 
entirely up himself; but in his last*eommunication 
with me on this subject he distinctly stated that it 
was his intention to leave you tomake your own 
way for the next two years, thathhemight judge what 
youare. Should youtand thevordeal, as he hopes 
and believes you will something for you 
in the future. By . ss desire I with- 
hold from yeu the plave‘éf liis*residence. 

“Tt will be useles#ifertyowito write'to me again, as 
T am on the eve of lew¥ingifer the Continentywhere I 
shall remain several ‘years. The -enclosedidraft for 
three hundred pounds istthe last ofthe money placed 
in my hands for your use. 

“ Respectfully, Joun Sowers.” 

Rosa read this effusion’ with many’ conflitting feel- 
ings the predominant one of whith waserage. She 
regarded the draft with dilating *eyes:and scornful 
lips, while the bitter and humiliating conviction came 
to her ambitious heart that all the brilliant accom~ 
plishments lavished on her had beentgiven only to 
fit her to become a school drudge’during the bright- 
est and best years of her life. 

How resentfully she recoiled from such a fate 
words can never tell; for she was self-indulgent and 
indolent by nature, and she would never have ex- 
erted herself to.attain the,proficiency in her studies 
she now almost regretted, but.for the hope that she 
would thus fit herself for the high position she be- 

lieved she-was destined to. fill. 

Yet learning had been no. effort:to :-her ; her keen 
intellect and ready memory had made her tasks but 
pastime ;-but now that.she.was required to bend her 
Pretean nature to the weary routine of the. sehool- 
room to‘win'her. bread, she regretted that she had 
not been.dall.and commonplace. asthe less gifted of 
her companions. 

It was (a.bitter blow—how bitter few could under- 
stand, for.she coveted life’s-high places. with a de- 
gree of ardour seldom felt by one. so, young and so 
little experienced-in the ways of the-world. But na- 
ture. had endowed her with a far-seeing and acute 
intellect, and she soon‘made up her mind to accept 
the position. offered her till she could look around 
and define her future. 

That it should not long be that of a teacher she 
was quite resolved, for.she had a deep-seated aversion 
to exerting herself in that direction. 

So Rosa wiped away the few tears that anger and 
keen disappointment had wrung from her eyes, and, 
taking the letter of Mr. Somers with her, sought 
the private room of Mrs. Lyme. 

That lady —a gray-haired, benevolent-looking 
woman of fifty—was reclining in a large chair, rest- 
ing after the toils of the day. When her young 
visitor drew a low ottoman to her feet, and sank 
down on it in an attitude of deep dejection, the kind- 
hearted preceptress passed her hand caressingly over 
her hair, and said: 

“You have read. your letter, my dear, and you 
know what you have.to depend on for tho future. I 
also have had one from Mr. Somers, and from this 
time forth he surrenders you entirely to my care. I 
hope, Rosa, that you know I will be true to the trust 
reposed in me, and do my best to render you happy 
“a your uew sphere,” 

In faltering tones Rosa replied : 

“ Yes, dear madam, I know all that, and I am sure 
that I am grateful to you for your kindnes; but—but 
this comes on me so suddenly that—that I am over- 
whelmed by it. Qh, Mrs. Lyme, was it not cruel— 
cruel to leave me so long to believe that I was fitting 
myself for a brilliant position in life, and then to cast 
me so suddenly upon the world, with only the paltry 
sum of three hundred pounds as a provision for the 
future ? Oh! it is very, very hard.” 

Tears of anger and mortification were now rolling 
down her cheeks, and Mrs. Lyme hastened to say : 


“Do not forget, my child, that everything has 
been done to fit you for the position your guardian 
has sought for you. I must say for your friends 
that they have spared no expense, and your bills 
have beensettledassoonas they becamedue. Besides, 
as I understand the arrangement Mr. Somers has 
made with me, you are only to pass through a pro- 
bation of two years. At the end of that time your 
uncle doubtless intends to remove you to his home, 
and afford you such advantages as a daughter would 
enjoy under his roof. In fact, Mr. Somers has inti- 
mated as much to me.” 

Rosa wiped away her tears, and with sudden ani- 
mation asked : 

“Who is this uncle? Where does he live, and 
how am I to communicate with him? I would write 
to him at once, but Mr. Somers withholds hisaddress 
at the command of Mr. Fairlie himself he says. I 
can’t understand why I am to be left in'the dark in 
this way. If I knew where to find him I would write 
te Mr. Pairlie at once, and show him how useless is 
thevrdeal to which he wishes to expose me. Itwill 

, my temper to force on mean ion 





occupati: 
as teaching. I am not fitted for it; I 


subject!” 

“Temmemable to give it to you,”steplied Mrsz 
Lymeymiltaly. “I beg that you will-not excite’ 
you: for it can dono good. I am gttite 
all that Leawfor you, x4 yousiaust 
show atwillingness ; : part. onkyidow 
that a Mir Wairlice: of yountdéiwes- 


tion, 

of the piéewthe residesiin. “Dhe-name is motean un- 

commonseue, and I thinksitewillbe quite ueéiess for 

you to make any efforts:to:discover-what:subh: evi- 

been:taken to‘conceal from yous Ac- 
yourbest 


I will pay you # fair salary. 

Rosa started up and paced the floor, wringing her 
hands, and weeping violently, though her strange 
eyes flashed with fiery lustre through the whole of 
the storm. Mrs. Lyme remained passive. She 
understood in some degree the nature she had 
to deal with, and-she also ‘felt some pity for the 
igirl on whom so heavy a yoke was about to be’ 

|placed, for the old lady’-knew it’ to be ‘no trifle to 
spetid ten hours ‘out’ éf'the twenty-four in ‘hearing’ 
linexperiencéd ‘fingers’ thrum’ or the ‘piano, producing’ 
isuch sounds as can ‘only torture’ a ‘sensitive musical 
‘ear, such as she knew Rosa to’ possess. 

So far as she herself was concermed she thought 
ithat she was doing a kind action in-affording her 
‘employment at all, though the girl seemed scarcely 
ito regard it in that light. 

Suddenly Rosa ‘sat down ‘again, and ‘abruptly 
asked : 

“How much do you propose to’ pay me’ for ‘my 
\services, madam ?” 

“T will give yous home, allow you to retain the 
room you have so long occupied, and pay’ you’ sixty 
pounds a year. Is not that a liberal offer, Rosa?” 

The lip of the listener curled, and she bitterly 
isaid : 

“It is scarcely half as much as Signor Benoni re- 
ceived for the same services from you, Mrs. Lyme. 

I am a young girl Iam as capable of giving 
musical instruction as he is, and I cannot see-why so 
great a reduction should be made in the ‘salary 
offered to me.” 

The satisfied smile on the lips of Mrs. Lyme faded 
away, and she coldly replied : 

“Yon are free to accept or reject what I offer you, 
Miss Gordon. There are not many girls of your age 
who have such an opportunity afforded them to win 
independence. I feelan interest in you, and when the 
signor resigned his position I made up my mind 
that it should be yours. You forget’ that you have 
no experience in teaching, and have yet to prove 
what you are capable of doing. I admit that you are 
a brilliant performer, but that is not all that is neces- 
sary. IfI find that you succeed in your new voca- 
tion of course I shall be willing to advance your 
salary; but. you must show your ability to fulfil my 
requirements before I can think of’such a thing.” 

With a deep sigh Rosa said: 

“T believe that you are very good, madam, to try 
and serve me even in this humble way, for it does seem 
humble to me after the dreams of grandeur in which 

I have been so long permitted to revel infancy. I 
must accept your offer, I suppose, for no other course 
is open to me at present. I promise to do my best to 
deserve your kindness, though I am afraid that I 
shall scarcely make an efficient instructress. I was 


make myself useful seems like harnessing a butterfly 
and bidding it perform such labour as is inconsistent 
with its very nature.” 

“My dear Rosa,” replied Mrs. Lyme, gravely, “I 
am sorry to hear you class yourself with the ineffi- 
cient ones of earth. Every human being has the 
ability to do something in the great struggle of life, 
and you have had many talents committed to your 
keeping, for the use of which you must hereafter 
render an account. As a pupil you have been tho 
pride of my school, and I am persuaded that in your 
new position you will prove an efficient assistant.” 
was not insensible to this flattery. She raised 
7 pag of her old friend to her lips, and presently 
said : 

“Tt is settled then; dear. madam, and next week I 
suppose I must begin to preside over the eternal tum- 
tum of the piano. Heavens! what a fate for one who 
has indulged such dreams’am mine have been.” 

sheagain to bs and tears. 


te deal with so 
Versatile asuature\amithiis:;.so,iafter a painful pause, 


are to remain 


of. n 
‘™ ‘anele emerges from the 


you your ‘mysterious: 
pobscurity in which he at present chooses to. conceal 


himself. Prove to him that you the power 
and the will to sustain yourself casera trial, for I 
am certain it will be to your advantage in the fu- 

‘Rosa’siwobs suddehlyceasdd,:and she eagerly in- 


“* Wiryido Mr weno -uinaget Has Mr. 


“supported me as if I 
ily ‘me downinto this 


Lyme, if you cantithtowany light on my actual posi- 


tionI rH you will do so.” 

To this outburst the good lady calmly replied : 

“I know nothing more than has been told you, 
Rosa. I have never held any correspondence with 
your uncle, and Mr. Somers has carefully concealed 
from me his place of residence. When he 
you under'my charge he-iniformed‘me that Mr. Fair- 
lie was a wealthy gentleman, and no expense would 
be spared in fitting you for the position you were here- 
after to fill. Lam im With the belief that 
some change in your-uncle’s es has dic- 
tated his latercotrse towards you, but‘he evidently 
hopes that in a couple of years he will reinstate him- 
self and do by you the part he has always intended.” 

“But why this ? Thatis'what galls me 
most desply. Who'am'Il? ‘From‘what place ‘was I 
brought’ when I came'here? Twas’too young’ to re- 
member anything clearly, though T have made every 
effort’ to ‘recall my early impressiéns. What reason 
can there’ be for. § mein the dark asto my own 
origin and the ‘place T'am’éventually to occupy in the 
world? Oh! it is shameful, shameful 'to treat any 
creature in so unjustifiable a manner as that.” 

There’'was a p myer of some length, and Mrs. Lyme 
seemed to be deba‘ inher ‘own mind the ‘pro- 
priety of the disclosure she was about to make, but 
she finally said: 

“T learned from Mr. Somers’that your uncle is a 
married man’; that his wife is‘ woman of peculiar 
temper; that she is very exacting, though devoted 
to him in her own way. She brought him a large 
fortune, bestowed on him the position he occupies, 
and he feels bound to do all that lies in his power to 
promote her happiness. She would not listen to the 
introduction of a strange child beneath her roof, and 
you were brought hither to remain till your educa- 
tion was completed.” 

“Has my uncle ‘any children?” asked Rosa, 
abruptly, after thinking over this explanation a few 
moments. 

“Mr. Somers spoke of one, a daughter.” 

“ How old is she?” , Pec 

“TI do not know; your guardian was ve 
served on the subject of Mr. Fairlie’s aithiza Bie 
what I have told you I gathered from his replies to 
the letters I have at intervals written to him con- 
cerning yourself. There seems nething left for you, 
my dear, but to mee the situation I offer you, and 
do your best init. Mr. Fairlie distinctly intimated 
that on your perseverance in filling the position of 
music-teacher with me depends his future favour.” 

“ Did he say that to you, Mrs. Lyme? I thought 
you said just now that he had never communicated 
directly with you?” 

“So I did, Miss Gordon, and it is quite correct ; 
but I have a paragraph, cut from a letter of Mr. 
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Fairlie’s, addressed to your guardian. It contained 
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a message to me in which your uncle distinctly says 
that for two years you must labour for your own 
support; and if-you show that you possess the 
ability to sustain yourself the future willbe bright 
before. you.” 

“May I see. that fragment, madam? Oh, pray let 
me see something that is really tangible from this 
mysterious kinsman of mine.” 

“ There.can be no impropriety in showing you the 
scrap of writing to which I referred,” said Mrs, 
Lyme. 
ye she lifted the lid of her desk and took from 
it the last letter of Mr. Somers to herself. From 
this she drew a narrow slip of paper, on which a few 
lines were traced in‘a’very peculiar hand. The 
letters were all’ turned backward, and as accurately 
formed as if'done by an accomplished master of pen- 
manship. ‘The words*were these : 

“T wish itwere possible'to receive Rosa beneath 
my own roof; but at present that is out of the question 
—you ean*imagine why. But in my experience I 
have found that patience accomplishes most things, 
and I shall sléwly pave the way to her reception 
here. 

“ But sho-mast-prove herself what she is worth be- 
fore I. can venture on’ such a step. Let her pass 
through the discipline of two years of self-dependance 
and then Iwill do my part towards securing her 
future. Thave given‘her’ the ‘means of indepen- 
denee, and she’ is not of my blood if she is not will- 
ing to use them. For the present I can dono mere, 
for my hands are tied. You must make ‘the child 
understand “what is‘ required of ‘her. I would to 
heaven that-—— ”’ 

The fragment endéd there, though Rosa felt as if 
she: would have'given half her life to know what fol- 
lowed the-last words. 

She read ‘the lines’ again and arain, but-conld see 
nothing more in them than ‘Mrs. Lyme’ had already 
told her. She wistfully asked: 

“ May Dkeep'this fragment, madam? Itis as‘pre- 
ciousto me as-something that actually came from the 
hand ef my*unele.” 

After some hesitation Mrs. Lyme-said : 


“Tt-can ‘do no harm ‘to let you keep it; antas° ft 


concerns ‘yourself. perhaps it is as well for you'to re- 
tain it that it may remind you of what ts‘expectedl of 
you.” 

“ Thanks, thanks; my dear friend. ‘This little serap 
of writing may be of the greatest importance ‘to me in 
the tinve to:come.” 

She folded the paper'‘and ‘placed it caréfilly'in' the 
pocket of her dress. Mrs. Lyme watched ‘her with a 
vague feeling of uneasiness, uncertain as“to’the pro- 
priety of allowing the fragment to pass from her own 
possession, -but Rosa .allowed her no opportunity to 
change her mind. .She threw her arms around her 
and thanked -her with such intensity of f 
for the great kindness-which afforded her a home 
remunerative employment that.the. good old lady was: 
completely overwhelmed. 

Rosa ended by saying : 

“Twill assume my ‘duties on Monday, and will 
prove to my un¢éle that I can do something for my- 
self. Two years will soon pass away and‘ then I 
shall be free. I shall have some money earned by 
myself, for IT intend to be very economical. I will 
thoroughly learn the hard lesson ‘set‘before ‘me, and 
then—well, it will be time enough to talk about'the 
future when I find out what my uncle ‘really. is, and 
know what'he means to do for me.” 

The fiery: bitterness of her first feelings'seemed to 
have passed away, leaving ‘strength and endurance 
behind, and Rosa‘left the room apparently r iled 
to the sudden change im her destiny. 

As the door elosed‘on her Mrs. Ibyme shook her 
head gravely and muttered : 

“Poor child! I only hope-she will prove equal'to 
what is required of her; but I have, painful; doubts. 
Heigh-ho! I.shall lose nothing by the transaction 
at all events, for her salary for the two years has 
uUveady been paid over.to me by: this singular’. re- 
lative of hers. I wish I understood it.all,ibutI can 
make nothing: of it.” 

She drew from the desk. the last letter written to 
. ‘r by Mr. Somers, and slowly, perused the following 

ines: 

“It is the wish of Mr. Fairlie that his niece shall 
remain ‘under your care for two years more; and as 
it is not probable that she will consent to do so if any 
means of escape'are left open to her, he desires you 
to give her employment as a teacher of music, or 
languages, for which services he will pay her him- 
self, though, of'course, that part of the transaction 
must be concealed from her. 

_ “He earnestly wishes her to acquire the power of 
imparting her knowledge to others, as the means of 
forming her character, and fitting her for the posi- 
tion she may hereafter be called upon to fill. “You 
will understand his anxiety on this subject, madam, 
when you remember that she must be a dependant 





in the house of a woman who, with some good traits, 
has many eccentricities that may be annoying to 
those compelled to live beneath the same roof with 
her. 

“From this time forth I. surrender her entirely. to 
your guidance, for I shall be absent from my native 
land for several years, and in all that Lhave done for 
her I have only sought to serve an early friend to 
whom I have been under many obligations. 

“ Respectfully, Joun Somers.” 

The letter was.a long and closely written one, but 
only over these closing paragraphs did Mrs. Lyme 
linger. She read them over several times and re- 
flected deeply on them. She would have given much 
to pierce to the heart of the mystery they seemed to 
shroud, but the attempt was vain, and she wondered 
when and how it would ever be solved. 

She cherished the kindest feelings towards the 
young girl so unpleasantly situated; yet with some 
complacency reflected that her services would at 
least be worth her board and lodging. This was 
well, for she expected little valuable assistance from 
her new employée. Rosa had not been reared with 
a view towards making herself uséful, and Mrs. 
Lymé had little faith in her power to come up to the 
standard she had hitherto required from her 
teachers. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


Rosa Gorpon was duly installed as’ teacher of 
music. She had only the younger pupils confided 
to-her care, and these she disciplined with ‘a high 
hand ; though:at intervals she relaxed in her efforts, 
and’seemed ready to give up the task, which daily 
became more distasteful to her. 

‘Theintimacy between herself and Kitty Bates 
had grown with time, and at the close of Miss Bates’s 
last school term they were close friends. Rosa liked 
the simple-hearted' girl’ well enough, but'she chiefly 
valued her because-she was the ‘daughter of a 
‘wealthy merchant of Liverpool, -who owned a 
magnificent “mansion in one ‘of “the ‘fashionable 
squares, andacsummer residence. 

Mr. 'Bates had: but two children--a son eight years 
| élder ‘than ‘Kitty, and: this ““sole daughter of his 
house:and heart.” 

Adolphus-was described by‘his sister as a ‘perfect 
love,” and the affectionate girlprophesied that when 
her darling ‘Rosa ‘became :known' to ‘him ‘he would 
| follow theexample of his sisterin becoming her most 
devoted adorer. 

Rosa listened :complacently, but she privately 
thought if the \irresistible Adolphus’ resembled his 
‘sister he was:a:soft-headed ninny, but whom it might 
| at some futureday be convenient to make aslave. Such 
\@ manas Kitty described herbrother to be had :few 
‘attractions 'forher. ‘He was devoted to fashion, 
thought only of. his own, pleasures ; but. such .as;he 
‘was Adolphus Bates might be made useful in the 
game of life.she dreamed of playing. 

Rosa .impatiently awaited the removal of .Miss 
Bates from school, for.she felt confident .thdt ‘Kitty 
would invite her to:spend the winter with her in 
Liverpool,;. and she had determined in herown mind 
\that.she would captivate the young millionaire-and 
(probably marry him. This programme would doubt- 
‘less have been carried;out had not a new actor ar- 
‘rived upon the scene. 

This was a member of the senior class at Oxford, 
‘who was expected to. bear off the highest honours 
when he graduated, as easily as he had won the suf- 
frages of the young ladies in town by the unrivalled 
beauty of his person. and the graceful ease of his 
manners, 

Godfrey Fenton was reputed to be wealthy and 
highly connected, and his command. of money and 
aristocratic graces seemed to bear witness to the 
truth of both statements. His college career was 
brilliant, his popularity both with professors and 
students great ; and few young men ever left Oxford 
‘with a fairer record behind them. 

Fenton had one great fault; he was too general 
an admirer of the fairest part of creation, and one 
of the most dangerous of his class. too, for he had 
a low, seductive voice, and he excelled in saying 
those soft nothings which mean so little, yet seem 
freighted with sentiment and feeling to their willing 
dupes. His pretty speeches bound him to nothing, 
yet he had no intention of deceiving the fair crea- 
tures who hung on his words as’ oracles, It was 
merely Fenton’s way to flatter every pretty girl with 
whom he was thrown in company, heedless of the 
results to her; and more than one of his fair friends 
believed that before he left Newhaven for his home 
the important question would be asked which would 
settle her matrimonial destiny and his own. 

Among those who had accepted his graceful 
homage was Rosa Gordon; and this triumphant, 
careless Adonis, who, like the honey-bee, sipped 
sweets from every opening flower, did not dream that 





for him it would have been safer to play with fire 
than to entangle himself in a flirtation with a crea- 
ture of flame like the young music-teacher. 

The passionate love of such a woman is often a 
blight anda curse to him who is so unfortunate as 
to win it, as Fenton was yet to find that of Rosa 
Gordon was to himself. She believed that he returned 
the devotion she lavished on him, and for a few 
months lived in a palace of enchantment, through 
which airs of heaven floated, folding her in an at- 
mosphere of such divine sweetness as melted all the 
hardness from her nature, and for the time made 
her a gentle, true, and loving woman. 

Fenton had good musical taste, and. the brilliant 
execution of Rosa first drew him to her side. Sho 
could not sing with much power, but her voice was 
well trained, and it mingled with his own deep, full 
tones in a way that charmed his fastidious ear. 

With her he passed through the same phases of 
flattery and sentiment he had tried with so many 
others, expecting to escape in the same careless 
manner, without materially scorching his wings. But 
as the time for his departure drew near, and nosign 
came from him of defining his intentions, Rosa be- 
gan to awaken to the conviction that to this man she 
had given the most passionate and devoted love,’ 
while she had only moved his fancy and pleased his 
taste. She was overwhelmed with rage and humi- 
liation, but all her anger did not uproot one fibre of 
the passion which -had. struck its roots into the 
deepest recesses of her heart. 

Fenton had robbed her of her buoyant trust in life ; 
had blackened its first.page with the knowledge of 
his faithlessness, and she resented the wrong as 
bitterly as a woman can, but it was long before 
she ceased to regard him as the most adorable of 
men. 

Rosa was young, and of course foolish, but she 
suffered deeply enough at this time to have made 
her a-better woman had hers been one of those na- 
tures that suffering improves and purifies; but un- 
fortunately it was not. When the conviction came 
\to her that she was nothing to him she grew harder 
jand colder; she believed herself victimir»d at every 
‘turn, and for a season she loathed the. wy sight of 
human faces. 

But that phase of misanthropy passed away and 
ishe began to regard life as a battle-field on which 
ishe was to strike her foe without compunction, and 
| practise every ruse to win the day. 

It was the misfortune of Fenton’s life. that he was 
thrown with this fire-spirit at this era of his life. 
Fate had interwoven the threads of their destinies in 
a most complicated manner, and it had been far better 
for him to have met with herin a different scene 
and under fairer.auspices for both. 

On the last evening of his stay he came to bid 
Rosa farewell, and she fully believed that before the 
parting words were said he would ask her te become 
the companion of his future life—would vow to fly 
on the wings of love to prepare his home for her re- 
ception. 

It was a lovely summer night, and they strolled 
together through the elm-shaded walks surrounding 
the academy, with no witness to this parting inter- 
view save the silent stars that looked down upon 
them from the blue concave above. 

How her heart thrilled and her ear thirsted for the 
words she hoped to hear; but they came not. Even 
‘his usual flatteries were not uttered that night, for 
he had become aware that they were edged tools 
it was no longer safe to play with. Suddenly it oc- 
curred to him that by giving her his confidence he 
might place himself in a truer position towards her, 
and show her how groundless her hopes were with- 
out risking an explosion on her part. He gently 
said: 

“You have been very kind to me, Miss Gordon, 
and I will prove to you how highly I appreciate 
your goodness by telling you something of myself— 
of my future prospects. Will you listen to my 
egotism with patience ?” 

“Of course I will. I shall be glad to hear what- 
ever you may be willing to confide to me.” 

She looked up in his face. The moon had risen 
and its white light glanced athwart her glowing fea- 
tures; with an inward shiver he read the perfect 
trust—the tender joy that revealed how different 
was the communication she anticipated from that he 
had actually to make. 

For a moment Fenton faltered, but bk!s natural 
audacity came to his aid, and he said: 

“T have been highly favoured by the good graces 
of many of my young lady friends, and I feel duly 
grateful. But I wonder how much was due to my 
own claims, or to the wealth with which it was pre- 
sumed I am endowed? If the truth were known 
that: I have very little of my own, that I am depen- 
dant on my mother, who draws her income from pro- 
perty bequeathed to her by a second husband, I 





hardly think that I should have been so féted and 
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caressed. Do you think, in that case, the dear crea- 
tures would have listened so complacently to my 
flatteries as many of them have done, eh, Miss 
Rosa?” 


“T eannot answer for others,” she steadily replied. 
“T can only speak for myself, and I de not hesitate 
to say that your worldly position is of little moment 
to me—yourself everything. You have given me the 
right to say this, Mr. Fenton, and I wish to be per- 
fectly frank with you.” 

“ What are we coming to next, I wonder? A re- 
gular declaration, I suppose. What a girl it is, and 
what shall I do to get out of such a scrape as this 
threatens to be ?” 

She saw his hesitation and confusion, and a sudden 
shiver ran through her blood, the first bitter pre- 
monition of the truth. She grasped his arm with a 
convulsive clutch, and spoke in tones she vainly tried 
to steady. 

“Tell me about yourself, Godfrey. Give me the 
confidence you volunteered just now. I must under- 
stand your true position.” 

“It is not a very agreeable one, Rosa, for as I told 
you I am almost entirely dependant on my mother. 
She is a woman of strong will and relentless purpose, 
I am attached to her of course, but she rules me with 
a rod of iron. She supplies me liberally with funds, 
but I dare not disobey her wishes, or I should 
Br | come to grief.” 

“]—I begin to understand. You cannot entangle 
yourself in a marriage engagement without your 
mother’s consent. I see now why you have not be- 
fore spoken to the point. Oh, Godfrey, must we 
yield our happiness to the caprices of another—a hap- 
piness that has been se pure, so perfect ?” 

“Good heavens, Rosa, what can you mean by such 
language as that?” exclaimed the young man, in a 
tone of such astonishment, almost of horror, that 
every vibration of his voice struck as a sharp-edged 
dagger to the heart of the girl, who clung to him as 
if he were her only hope in life. 

Rosa suddenly withdrew herself from his side, 
looked into his face with a searching fiery glance, and 
imperiously demanded: 

“Godfrey Fenton, what are we to be to each other 
in the future? Answer me truly as you hope for 
peace on earth or happiness in heaven. In this hour, 
at least, have the manhood to play a straightforward 
part, if you never have done so before.” 

He quailed before the passion of her voice, and 
deprecatingly said : 

“Rosa, what can you mean? I—I do not under- 
stand you. We have been the best friends to each 
other—nothirg more.” 

“Nothing more! ha! ha!” and her wild laugh 
fairly curdled his blood as it echoed shrilly in the 
silent air. 

“Man, demon rather! have you not wooed me 
for months as if I were the one desire of your heart ? 
Have you not made me believe that you existed 
alone for me? and now, when you know that you 
have won a return to the love you proffered, you 
dare to say to me that we are but the best of friends. 
But you shall not trifle with me with impunity if you 
do so with others. If they suffer in silence I will 
not. I will compel you to act the part of a man and 
@ gentleman.” 

She spoke so rapidly and defiantly that for a mo- 
ment he was unable to find words in which to reply ; 
but his temper was by this time aroused, and he in- 
solently asked: 

“In what way will you accomplish that? Will you 
sue me for a breach of a marriage promise that was 
never made? for I defy you to prove that I have 
ever gone farther with you than to utter the un- 
meaning gallartries which are hourly bandied be- 
tween young men and women. I have sincerely ad- 
mired you, Miss Gordon, but I would never have 
asked you to become my wife, formy hand is already 
plighted to another.” 

The anger and contempt aroused by his first words 
were merged in dismay and despair by the announce- 
ment last made. She faintly gasped: 

“How dared you, an engaged man, approach me as 
you have done? for you have wooed me in every 
way but asking the final question as to whether I 
would consent to be your wife. You do not love this 
girl to whom you assert yourself to be bound. Who 
is she? What is she?” 

Fenton shrugged his shoulders and coolly replied: 

“Really, Miss Gordon, this scene passes my com- 
prehension. I am willing to gratify your curiosity, 
though it is not expressed in the most courteous 
manner. My betrothed bride is a lady of position. 
She is yet very young, but our union is to take place 
in three years from this time. She is lovely, both in 
person and mind, and from ehildhood we have both 
known that our parents designed us for each other. 
If I had suspected that my unfortunate habit of say- 
ing tender things to every pretty woman I meet 
would produce such a result as this I should have 








proclaimed the fact of my engagement so loudly that 
none could fail to hear it. It is most unfortunate 
that you should so have mistaken my attentions, 
for I am not free to do what you would consider 
the right thing.. I am as poor as a church mouse, 
and Opal Hastings is the heiress to immense wealth. 
If I were mad enough to refuse to marry her my 
mother would cut me off with a shilling. That is 
the whole case in a nut-shell. But I must not forget 
that I have a tendresse for the fair Opal herself. She 
must develope into a charming woman.” 
(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 





RECENT researches have proved that the Black 
Sea not only has a considerable average depth, but 
that the bottom and sides are exceedingly smooth, 
and the whole cavity containing its waters may be 
likened to the interior of a large cauldron. On the 
other hand, the bed of the Archipelago is full of 
holes, some of them having an enormous depth. The 
bottom of the sea between Sicily and Africa presents 
the appearance of having at one time formed a com- 
munication between these two places. 

Tue Larcrest ANCHOR IN THE WorLp.—The 
largest anchor in the world has been made for the 
Great Eastern steamship on the principle of Bette- 
ley’s patent. This anchor weighs, without the stock, 
150 cwt., and with the stock 180 cwt. The arms 
are made in one solid forging, simple in manufac- 
ture, and, not having projecting palms, are not liable 
to foul. The palms have two claws, which increase 
their holding power, and by being broader at the 
lower part are more suitable for soft ground than 
the anchorsin general use. The upper arm, when 
folded down, clips or locks the shank, preventing the 
arms being drawn from it when the vessel is turning 
in a tideway, and also preventing injury to the ship’s 
bottom in raising the anchor. 

M Movsson wished to keep some water boiling 
for several hours in a large glass globe with a flat 
bottom, holding about three litres, and heated with 
gas. The ebullition was weak, although facilitated 
by copper turnings distributed over the bottom of 
the vessel. In order to make the copper turnings 
assemble together above the flame he caused the 
vessel to rotate. This immediately gave rise to an 
energetic whirlpool movement, about the axis of ro- 
tation, a sort of water column, eight to ten milli- 
metres in diameter, revolving rapidly, and carrying 
up multitudes of copper particles. In the midst of 
this column was a constant disengagement of small 
bubbles, closely approximating, and making a 
momentary canal one millimetre in diameter. 
No bubbles proceeded from other parts of the liquid. 

Tue Procress oF Screncz.—A new electric ma- 
chine has been constructed of such power that its 
flame in the lighthouse of Cape Grisnez will irradiate 
the whole Channel, and even pervade with a soft 
twilight the glades of the New Forest. And the 
electric light of science itself is spreading with simi- 
lar remoteness—the last sign being the proposal to 
establish at Pekin a college where the Chinese may 
acquire the practical learning of the West. The 
Celestial Empire has possessed certain scientific in- 
ventions from time immemorial ; but modern pro- 
gress in Europe has been so startling in its rapidit 
that China has been left a very long way behind. 
Now, however, with a college at Pekin, and a staff 
of professors from Cambridge and the Polytechnic 
School of Paris, we may expect the Chinese to ad- 
vance rapidly. The proposers of the scheme main- 
tain that their people are not inferior in cleverness 
to the men of the West; so they have decided at 
last to take lessons from these outer barbarians, and 
to seek in Newton and Laplace truths untaught by 
Confucius. 


New Docxs.—The extensive docks now in course 
of construction are rapidly approaching completion 
at Millwall. These extensive works, which, with 
the quays and warehousesin the vicinity, will occupy 
something like 150 acres, lie south of the West India 
Docks, and have been built so as to make it easy at 
any time for the promoters of the company by which 
the undertaking has been projected to form a junction 
with the West India system. The most southern 
portion of the basins of the latter is separated by a 
very small interval from the most northern point of 
the new works, and even that now is being gradually 
diminished. Excavations have been commenced 
under the direction of Mr. Hawkshaw, the engineer, 
to form a new basin on the south side of the West 
India Docks. This addition to the almost uninter- 
rupted succession of water-basins now existing in the 
Isle of Dogs will occupy twenty-four acres, and has 
been projected principally for the reception of East 
India products, such as jute, seed, saltpetre, and 
cotton. It will at the same time afford equal facili- 








ties for ships outward bound to ship their cargoes, 
and will form a most important link in the chain of 
communication by water, which will, ina very few 
years, make the Isle of Dogs for ships what Clapham 
Junction is for railway trains. When all the pro- 
jected plans are carried out it will be practicable fora 
vessel to go from the most southern point of the 
Millwall Docks to the most northern point of the 
West India, and to use something like half a dozen 
means of ingress and egress te and from the river. 





. 
POMPEIL 


Wuitst at Vesuvius we may as well have a 
look in upon Pompeii—and in truth there is good 
reason for doing so. Lately there was an excavation 
in the presence of the Minister of the Royal House- 
hold, when a wonderful discovery was made. ‘It was 
a kitchen that was disinterred, and on one of the 
‘ornelli—small square holes or fireplaces, such as are 
in use in the present day, and are fed with charcoal 
—was found a copper vessel, supported by a tripod. 

The vessel or pan was hermetically closed, and 
incrusted all over with Japilli, so that it required con- 
siderable force to open it. But how great was the 
surprise of those — to find that it was nearly 
full of water! The interior of the vessel presented 
no signs of oxidation, so that no one hesitated to 
taste the water, when it was found perfectly sweet 
and good. 

Pompeii then, which has so often enriched us, 
after the lapse of nearly 2,000 years, with jewels and 
paintings, and sculptured marbles, which has almost 
supplied our tables with bread and honey, eggs and 
figs, and a variety of other luxuries, has now slaked 
our thirst with water deposited in a vase so far back 
as the reign of Titus, and by one of the victims, per- 
haps, of the fires of Vesuvius. 

ow curious are these interesting and instructive 
revelations of the inner life of a people long since 
mouldered into ashes! And whata frightful picture 
do they give us of that Dies Ire, of the thunderings 
and the lightnings, and the smoking mountain, and 
the thick storm of ashes and of pumice-stone, which 
enveloped the fatal city, smothering the sentinel in 
his box, pune in their agony whole families, of 
one of which we have now a lively relic, yet leaving 
a cauldron simmering, with prepaiations for the 
dinner of the dying and the dead! This it is which 
has just been discovered. To the common eye it is 
nothing but a copper vessel, value so much tho 
pound ; but look at it with the mind’s eye, what a 
story it tells. 

—_—_———— 


TxE number of foreign seamenemployed in British 
ships in 1858 was 11,458; in 1859, 12,296; in 1860, 
14,280; in 1862, 16,096; in 1865, 18,933; in 1864, 
21,923; and in 1865, 20,820. ‘The number of appren- 
tices bound and registered in British ships was in 
1865, 5,638; and in 1866, 5,541. 

Tue ManoGcany-TrEe.—Dr. T. Anderson has re- 
ported to Government that great success has at- 
tended the introduction of the mahogany-tree into 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. Dr. Anderson be- 
lieves that the mahogany-tree might as easily be 
epesed over all parts of Bengal as the larch has been 
in Britain. 


PuTTING THE HorsE UNDER THE CARRIAGE.—A 
near approximation to putting the cart before the 
horse has appeared in Paris. It is a new-fashioned 
tilbury with very large wheels. The driver's seat 
being over the centre of the horse, the horse, there- 
fore, is under the body of the carriage. What ad- 
vantage is gained is not clear, save that of eccentri- 
city. 

SHort WEIGHTS AND Merasvures.—The number 
of weights, measures, scales, and weighing-machines 
found by the inspectors in South London to be defi- 
cient from April, 1865, to March, 1867, inclusive, is 
as follows: Weights, 2,091; measures, 1,877; scales 
and weighing-machines, 803; total, 4,771. The 
profits accruing to the tradesmen, and the conse- 
quent loss to the customers, from sucha state of mat- 
ters, must have been enormous. 


A Turow For Lirz.—Arsingular duel has taken 
place at Berlin between a journeyman silversmith 
and another artisan. The arms selected were a bottle 
of sulphuric acid. The arrangement was that 
whichever of the two adversaries threw the lowest 
with the dice should swallow the contents of the fatal 
phial. Chance favoured the silversmith, who im- 
mediately poured out a glass of the es 23 and handed 
it to his adversary, who unhesitatingly drank off the 
liquid ; but to the astonishment of his antagonist, in- 
stead of senseless, he smacked his lips and 
asked for another glass. The seconds had acted on 
the sensible idea of substituting arrack for the cor- 
rosive fluid. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
affair terminated in a reconciliation, 
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A PreastnG Prospect or Borxep Brer.—The 
Food Committee of the Society of Arts has done good 
service by calling attention to a new importation of 
boiled beef from Australia. Siessrs. M'‘Call, of 
Houndsditch, have on sale a first consignment of 
60,000 Ib. of Australian beef, not salted, but carefully 
stewed and packed in tins hermetically sealed 
(Messrs. M‘Call have also made arrangements for 
taking a similar quantity every month) ; it has none 
of the common objectionable appearances or flavours 
of preserved meat, and, being ready cooked, is ex- 
ceedingly cheap at the retail price of 7d. the pound 
without bone. This is not more than 5}d. a pound 
with bone; and if it be true that one company alone 
in Australia could send us annually the beef of ten 
thousand fat oxen at that price some of us may yet 
live to see beef coming down in price in the general 
markets of this country. 





OLIVER DARVEL. 
queen patentee 
CHAPTER LX. 


Tue rosy twilight was fading from the waters of 
the bay, which lay still and tranquil as if notempest 
had ever lashed its waves tofury. The soft air flut- 
tered the leaves of the stately forest trees which 
formed an avenue to the beach. 

A rustic summer-house stood on a slight elevation 
which a fine seaward view; over the rude frame- 
work climbing plants were trained, forming a screen 
of verdureand fragrance. Within was an oval table 
with seats for two persens. 

Inviting as this bower was, Max did not attempt 
to draw his fair companion beneath its shelter ; there 
the gathering twilight would veil from his earnest 
scrutiny the face whose every flitting expression 
would possess such vital meaning for him in the con- 
versation which was about to take place. 

Both seemed to pause as by one common volition 
as they gained the entrance to the bower which was 
henceforth to be enchanted ground to them. They 
looked out on the lovely expanse of water that 
stretched away in the distance, and there was a pause 
of delicious unrest—for both hearts were tumultuously 
beating, half with rapture, half with dread. 

The ringing voice of Max at length broke the 
silence, but on a theme very foreign to that of his 
love for the gentle being at his side. 

“Tam ded that no'fairer scene can be found 
on earth than that which now stretches before me. 
It was no wonder that the first navigators who en- 
tered this bay should have been so enchanted by its 
beauty.” 

“Tt has but one rival, I believe,” replied his com- 
panion. The Bay of Naples, with Etna in the back- 
ground, must be grander—it must appeal more 
strongly to the imagination.” 

‘“‘ Yes—because of the classic associations connected 
with the land in which it is found. But patience—a 
thousand years hence, and this ground too will have 
its story, which at that distant day will tell as well 
as that of Greece and Rome. Every land in which 
art and letters flourish must bequeath its record to 
those that are to come, and on this soil history is 
bound to repeat itself. Men do not learn wisdom from 
the ages ; each generation seeks for itself the solution 
of problems the experience of those who have gone 
before us should long ago have set at rest. It is the 
law of nature, I suppose, or the result of the curse 
which was pronounced on the first pair for rebelling 
egainst their Maker.” 

“ What a thinker you are, Max. Mother says that 
you have the talents which make great statesmen, 
and only yesterday Mrs. Minturn was reading aloud 
and complimenting that fine speech you made last 
week in defence of that poor man who was tried for 
murder. You saved that man’s life, I heard it said.” 

Max smiled faintly. 

“That was my maiden speech, and of course it was 
very carefully prepared. There was nothing against 
my client save circumstantial evidence, and that — 
in my opinion, neyer be accepted as incontrovertible. 
The taneale of falligeidence abound in judicial mur- 
ders, perpetrated under the belief that what the law 
sanctions is justice.” 

“Do you like the profession chosen for you by your 
uncle ?” 

“To ascertain extent, yes; but I believe that I 
shall be ambitious enough to make the law only a 
stepping-stone to political power. Mine is, I truly 


. believe, a ruling spirit, and where such powers are 


bestowed I think they always find a field for useful 
exertion. Don’t think me a vain boaster, Amy, but I 
have unconsciously formed the habit of speaking to 
you as tomy second and dearer self. Do you not 


know why I have lured you hither on this most lovely 
evening, my beautiful enchantress ?” 

His luminous eyes were fixed upon her, and the shy 
glance she cast upwards was instantly withdrawn, but 
her red lip slightly curled as she replied : 

“ Don’t call me an enchantress, Max; I hope that 
I am something better than a Circe, or a Syren, for 
I try to be as good and conscientious a woman as my 
mother.” 

“TI did not intend to liken you to either of those 
false and meretricious charmers, Amy. I merely re- 
ferred to your power to fascinate and bewilder at 
your will. Will you then consent to be my Peri— 
my pearl of price—and, best of all, my true and 
loving little wife?” 

She had not expected so direct an offer, and for a 
moment she felt cheated of some portion of her pre- 
regative. She tossed her proudly set head, and, in 
spite of the rose tint that mounted to her cheeks, said: 

“That requires consideration, and much more 
consultation than you are aware of. He who takes 
me for his own will be somewhat in the position of 
a man who goes into a dark room and selects seme 
article of value at random. Yet, do you know, 
Max, that I have been taught to consider myself as 
well worth choosing as if I knew myself to bea 
daughter of the Cwsars? Has my dear adopted 
mother told you how strangely I came under her 
care?” 

“ Mrs. Cameron has told me all, Amy, and I still 
cling to the hope which is the sweetest and strongest 
I have known in life. Men of my stamp do not pro- 
fess much, for they feel too deeply and strongly. 
But I will tell you that you are the one desire of my 
heart, and the delight of my eyes. I love you with 
all the fervour of a strong nature, so put aside the 
spirit of coquetry I can see budding within you, and 
give me as straightforward and honest an answer as 
true love like mine has a right to demand.” 

This was rather an imperial way of making love, 
but gentle and lovable women are oftener won by 
such sweet despotism than by a more deferential 
course, 

A faint smile trembled on Amy’s lip, but she re- 
mained silent, unwilling to speak the only words she 
could truthfully utter. 

Max presently bent down to her, and, fixing his 
earnest gaze upon her face, said,in soft, but com- 
manding tones : 

“Look into my eyes, Amy, that I may there read 
the answer I seek.” 

She slowly lifted the long sweeping lashes that 
rested on her flushed cheeks—with shy reluctance 
unveiled the soft splendour of her large dark eyes, 
for she had no power to resist the magnetism of his 
glance. The look she encountered lighted her face 


“Thank you. © To resemble her in goodness and 
truth is my highest ambition ; but I must tell you of 
the trials she has endured in her youth, now com- 
pensated, I hope, by the happiness she has found in 
her last marriage. 

“My mother was the only danghter of a rich 
jeweller in Vienna. She belonged to the highest 
caste of the people as distinguished from the nobility. 
But the distinctions of class are arbitrary in Ger- 
many, and when chance threw her in the way of a 
man of high rank, who fell madly in love with her, 
he dared not openly wed her. \ 

“It is the old story of passionate and unsuspicious 
devotion on one side, cold-hearted treachery on the 
other. My poor mother soon returned the affection 
of this fascinating man of pleasure with all the 
strength of her heart. I cannot defend her lack of 
judgment ; but, under the glamour of his persuasions, 
she consented to a secret marriage, of which her 
family was not to be apprized till the father of her 
husband passed from earth. 

“ That they were married I have not a doubt, 
though my mother has not a line to show as proof 
that the ceremony was actually performed. Her 
simple word must suffice for you as it has done for me. 
I do not know my father’s name; it hasalways been 
withheld from me, and the one I bear was given me 
in baptism. 

“That he was a man of high rank and noble an- 
tecedents affords me no pleasure when I think how 
base and cowardly his nature must have been. I 
hope that from him I derive none of my traits; alk 
that is good and true within me I prefer to trace to 
the humbler race with which he was too proud to ac- 
knowledge his alliance. 

“ The death of my maternal grandfather, soon after 
my mother’s marriage took place, left her in compa- 
rative freedom, for my uncle had removed to Ham- 
burg, where he resided till he emigrated to this 
country, and there was no one to control her ac- 
tions. 

“ She submitted to the wishes of her husband, and 
lived in a beautiful retirement which he sometimes 
shared. But she soon had bitter cause to repent the 
imprudence of which she had been guilty—to sus- 
pect that my father would never do justice to her 
claims upon him. My birth only placed her more 
completely in his power ; and she bore with coldness, 
often with insult, from him, for the sake of the child 
she heped yet to see acknowledged as her husband's 
heir. 

“ Years dragged on, till I had grown into an ob- 
servant and often a resentful spectator of her suffer- 
ings. I can distinctly recall the image of my haughty 
and handsome father as I last saw him. On that 
occasion he scarcely noticed me; in fact, he never 





with an expression of perfect, trustful happ » 
which she had no longer any wish to control. 

Deep, pure, perfect mutual love was revealed in 
that earnest leok, and softly as a mother gathers her 
sleeping infant to her breast was the clasping arm 
of Max wreathed around the slight figure of Amy, 
and their lips met in the first kiss of betrothal. 

Her head rested a moment upon his breast, and his 
lips moved as if in prayer; then, pressing them 
lightly upon her shining hair, he gently released her, 
as he whispered : 

“T am satisfied, Amy ; henceforth our lives are 
blended, and no human power shall separate us. I 
have that faith in you which assures me that you 
will be as true to meas I shall be to you. Come, 
let us go into the summer-house, for I too have a 
revelation to make to you.” 

The seats on which they placed themselves com- 
manded a view of the bay, and the soft air of even- 
ing floated through the enchanted bower, stirring the 
leaves to a gentle love pwan over the heads of the 
newly betrothed. 

Max managed to possess himself of the hand of 
Amy, which he held in his firm, though tender clasp, 
as he went on with the sad story he had volunteered 
to tell. 

“To you, Amy, as my future wife, I confide the 
painful and humiliating story of my dear mother. 
There is nothing in it to bring a blush of shame to 
your cheek, but you will find in it the proof that on 
one side, at least, I bear the taint of hereditary sin ; 
that I am the son of a bad and faithless man, whom, 
I flatter myself, I do not in the least resemble. I 
am my mother’s child, thank heaven ; anda truer or 
nobler woman never lived on earth than I believe her 
to be.” 

“Yes, I am sure of it, Max. I remember seeing 
your mother before she was the wife of Mr. Herman. 
She wasa grand-looking woman, and I think you 





greatly resemble her.” 


d to care much for me, for after the first gla- 
mour of his passion for my mother subsided he re- 
pented of his precipitate marriage, and resolved to 
rid himself of the wife and son that had become a 
burden to him. 

“So long as he did not desire to marry another 
he suffered the feeble tie that bound him to my mo- 
ther to exist ; when it stood in the way of his am- 
bition he snapped it asunder at once. The time at 
last came when, for his own purposes, it was neces- 
sary to declare his first marriage informal. He re- 
fused to produce the certificate which he had re- 
tained in his own possession, and—and—in short, he 
cast us off as ruthlessly as if we were nothing to 
him. 

“My poor mother’s heart did not break, for she 
had long ceased to love or respect him; and when 
convinced that my rights would be trampled under 
foot she resolved to leave the country in which she 
had suffered so much. Her brother was about to 
emigrate to London, and she made up her mind to 
become the companion of his expatriation. 

“Such a course suited my father, for he was on 
the eve of marriage with a wealthy and high-born 
bride, and he wished to rid himself of his encum- 
brance before taking the new wife to his castle. 

“We set out on our voyage; the ship was 
wrecked, and every soul on board reported lost; but 
a boat-load of the passengers was picked up by a 
French ship bound to St. Domingo; among whom 
was my uncle’s family, my mother and myself. 

“ After many difficulties and dangers we reached 
London, and my uncle established the business 
which has since made him wealthy. He adopted 
me, declaring that fate had denied him ason because 
it was intended that I should fill the vacant place in 
his household. My cousin Erminia was born several 
years before we came to this country, and she was 
given to her parents after ten years of marriage. 
No other child was born to them, and I naturally 
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fell into my place as the son of the house, and I can 
truly say that no father could be kinder to or prouder 
of his own son than my good uncleis of me. To 
him I am indebted for everything; and to please 
him I would do almost anything save consent to give 
you up, my precious darling. But that sacrifice he 
will never require at my hands, for he is delighted 
with the thought that I shall win so fair a bride.” 

“Then you have spoken to him? You first 
gained his consent,” she said, with a little pant. 

“ You unreasonable little tyrant, of course I did. 
I not only asked his consent to our marriage, but I 
requested permission of. your mother, and of Mrs. 
Minturn, to win you to be mine if I could do so. 
See—lI am so unlike my crafty father that I was de- 
termined everything should be fair and aboveboard 
in my matrimonial arrangements.” 

“Oh, Max! how could you bear to'let everybody 
know about—about—our secret, before we spoke of 
it ourselves? Itis too bad. I wish there could 
have been some mystery about our love, for. a little 
while at least. It: seems so prosaic, so common- 
place, to have everybody willing; to have a hum- 
drum wedding, and settle down like any other 
couple. The romance of my position entitles me to 
something different from that.” 

Rosen laughed as he drew her towards himself. 

“T flatter myself that your life will be anything 
but humdrum vvith me, my sweet little dreamer of 
dreams. I mean to adore you, to make your life 
beautifal, and prove to you that nothing is so roman- 
tic as the devotion of a strong-hearted man who asks 
a woman’s love as the sunshine of his home. Don’t 
wish to dwell in mystery for even a single hour, my 
own love, for honour and truth seek the pure light of 
day, and the acts of which we are not ashamed we 
need not seek to keep from the knowledge of ‘others. 
Let all our little world know that we are betrothed 
—that a few more weeks will see us united in the 
strongest and sweetest of bonds, when it is founded 
on perfect love and faith in each other. Put aside 
your girlish fancies, Amy, and rise to the standard to 
which I wish to elevate you, my companion, my help- 
mate, in the long vista of years I see stretching before 
us. Prove to me that you understand me fally,; and 
appreciate the high respect, the trusting devotion I 
feel for you.” 

His earnest words—the deep feeling breathed in 
every word he uttered—pat to flight all Amy’s little 
feminine arts ; she hid her hand in his, and, looking 
him clearly in the eyes, said : 

“Max, you are the best man I have ever known. I 
reverence and respect you with all my mind, and I 
love you with all my heart ; I willingly give my life, 
my happiness into your keeping, and I promise totry 
and become all that you ever dreamed a wife would 
be to you. Does that satisfy you as a straightforward 
answer ?” 

A tender smile rested on her expressive mouth as 
she ceased speaking, and her lover lifted the hand he 
held reverently to his lips. He whispered his thanks 
and blessings for the great happiness she had con- 
ferred on him, and they sat for many moments hand 
in hand in that.sweet trance of happiness felt only 
by plighted lovers where perfect love and perfect 
trust cast out all shadow of fear for the future. With 
each other, for each other everything could be borne, 
but in this hour, hallowed by the new tie they had 
formed, no shadow rested on them, All was clear, 
beautiful and blissful as the idyl of our first parents 
in the Garden of Eden. 

The shadows deepened, the stars came out, and the 
soft, tremulous light of fhe young moon was thrown 
in long lines of silver upon the undulating waves, 
which broke upon the shore with that soft moaning 
sound which makes a lullaby or a requiem of the sea’s 
music according to the frame of mind of those who 
hear it. 

To Max and Amy it was as a low monotone of joy 
and hope; by them it would never again be heard 
without bringing to mind the pure happiness of that 
charmed hour. 

His voice at length broke the eloquént silence in 
which heart communed with heart, 

“ Amy, Mrs. Cameron imperfectly explained to me 
why you always wear that singular pin upon your 
bosom. Tell mo yourself, love. Perhaps— 
perhaps we may, through it, yet find a clue to your 
family.” 

She took the diamond-studded eagle from her dress 
as she replied: 

“If we had remained in England, perhaps some- 
thing might have been learned before this time. But 
in this far-away country, although I always wear this 
whey I appear in public, I have little hope that I shall 
ever be sought for and the mystery cleared up. We 





will return to the house, and you shall read the letter 
that came with it.” 

She would have arisen; but Max detained her. 

“ Not yet, love. Let us sit here a brief space longer. 
Let me realize to my own mind that you are certainly 
mine, for it seems to me that my ubihsede hi is too great 
to be real.” 

“ Nonsense, Max. Mother will be sending after 
us if we linger here much longer. You are as sure 
of me as I am of you, so let us go hand in hand like 
good children and ask her blessing.” 

“Who is prosaic now, I should like to know?” 
laughed Max. “Yes, Amy; youare right—it is 
nonsense. We love each other sincerely, and there 
is no obstacle to our speedy union, so I will dismiss 
the absurd fear that just now whispereda doubt to 
me. Come, darling, let us go.” 

“ Give me back my pin first: We must remember 
what an important legacy that is, and not risk for- 
getting or losing it.” 

Max held ont his hand with the jewel in its palm, 
but at that momenta shadow fell across the open space 
in front of them, and the figure of'a tall, thin man 
was clearly outlined against the sky beyond. 

His hair and ‘beard fell in long lines of silver upon 
his shoulders and’ breast, and his figure had. the 
habitual droop which hopelessness so often gives to 
the human form. 

The start given by the lovers at the appearance 
of this apparition caused the breastpin to fall to the 
ground. The stranger commenced speaking, in an 
apologetic tone : 

“Excuse me, Mr. Rosen, but I'was sent hither to 
seek you, and as I wished to return you my thanks 
for the great service you lately rendered me before 
I take my leave for London I ventured to follow you. 
Unfortunately I have nothing save thanks to offer in 
return for the masterly defence of an unfortunate 
who has neither friends mor money. But I hope it 
will not‘always be so. The time may come——” 

His eyes suddenly fell upon the pin, which lay at 
his feet, with a ray of moonlight glittering on the 
brilliants with which it was set. He stooped and 
lifted it in extreme agitation. 

“Good heavens! what is this? 
here, and to whom does it belong ?” 

Before they could reply he sank down, as if over- 
whelmed with some sudden hope orfear that had 
entered his heart. Max hastened to support him, 
and, much to his surprise, he found that the stranger 
iad become partially insensible, though he still 
grasped the pin with such force that it was. impossi- 
ble to extricate it from his fingers. 

The young man hurriedly said : 

“This is my client. He seems to beill. Hasten 
to the house, Amy, and prepare your mother to re- 
ceive him for a season: There is no alternative, and, 
disagreeable as it is, I must take him there. Besides, 
he knows the mystery of that pin, and has probably 
come hither in search of you. But, let what will be 
developed, remember that I have now the first claim 
on you.” 

“Yes—I understand that. Poor creature! How 
worn and weary he looks! Ofcourse we will take 
him in, and ‘nurse him back to health again.” 

She sped away, and Max lifted the wasted form 
in his strong arms, and strode after her, unconscious 
that he was succouring the man who was to step be- 
tween himself and his dearly prized happiness, 


How did it come 





CHAPTER LXI. 


Tue villa of Mr. Rosen adjoined that of Mrs. 
Darvel, and the two families had long maintained the 
most friendly relations towards each other. 

It was late when Max took leave of Amy, with a 
promise to return on the following morning. 
Tempted by the soft beauty of night, in place. of 
seeking his own home, the young lover strolled to- 
wards the summer-house, and, throwing himself upon 
the seat on which Amy had so lately reclined, gave 
himself up to the delicious retrospection of what, had 
happened on that spot that evening. 

He rapturously recalled every expression of the 
face that had so enchanted him—every inflexion of 
the musical voice—and thought himself the.most 
fortunate of men to have won the first love of so 
pure and confiding a nature as Amy’s. What im- 
ported it to himif she was nameless—dowerless ? 
His name should be hers—his brain should labour 
for the independence they must jointly share. 

Then the strange story he had so lately listened 
to came back to his memory, and so busily was his 
mind occupied with it that he forgot the lapse.of 
time, and it was long past midnight when he at 





‘length arose and slowly moved in the direction of 
Rosenthal, as his uncle’s place was called. 

As Max crossed the lawn he was surprised to seo 
alight streaming from the open windows of the 
library, and, on drawing nearer, he saw his uncle 
seated at a table, over which many. papers’ were 
confusedly scattered, 

Wondering if he could have sat up for him, tho 
young man hastened to the door, which was usually 
left unfastened till he came in. Now it was. bolted, 
but he had scarcely time to make his presence 
7 before it was opened ‘by his-uncle, who softly 
said; 

“T have been anxiously awaiting your return, 
Max, for I have received most extraordinary news, 
in which you are deeply interested: I fastened the 
door myself, to make sure that you did not slip in so 
quietly as to prevent» me-from™ hearing you, preoc- 
cupied as my.mind was,” 

While speaking’ thus Mr. Rosen led the way into 
the lighted room, and the two- looked scrutinizingly 
at each other. They were very much alike—there 
was the same. grand outline of head—the same tran- 
quil power stamped upon their features. The elder 
man at fifty had preserved much of his youthfulness 
of expression, because the nature. within was noble 
and ‘true, and no mean lines had come to mar the 
nobility of God’s handiwork. 

His clear gray eyes were with pleasure- 
able excitement, and his lips. broke into a smile as 
his glance met the. questioning expression of his 
nephew's face. 

Max also smiled as he said: 

“The news of which you speak seems to be as 
good as it is surprising, uncle, if I may judge from 


your face.” 

Rosen laid his hand in that.of the speaker, and 
reverently said: 

“Tt. is indeed Max. It has. filled my sou! 
with joy and iving, for it has lifted from your 
mother’s fame the cloud that has so long shadowed 


it. It restores to you the birthright of which I knew 


you had been basely defrauded. Max, I trust that 
you have not yet spoken to Miss Darvel, for now 
it -is impossible that you, shall wed # young gir! 
situated.as she is.” 

The young man. grew pale, then flushed deeply. 
He resolutely said: 

“T scarcely yet comprehend the full‘measure of 
the good fortune you announce to me, but. if it is to 
separate me from Amy I will forego it, and remain. 
plain Max Rosen. I can win enough for love and 
happiness, and they are dearer to me than pride and 
high estate.” 

To this. outburst his uncle replied, with tender 
gravity : 

“ You speak what I should: feel at your age, Max, 
but this is not a,question that concerns yourself alone. 
The fame.of your mother has to be vindicated, and 
for her sake you must accept the inheritance a ro- 
morseful man is ready to bestow upon you, Before 
the world the validity of my sister’s marriage with 
your father must be proved by the restoration of. her 
son to the position to which he was born,” 

“Who then is my father, and what, has. he. to 
bestow. on me that can compensate me for..re- 
linquishing the girl I love with all. my heart—who, 
I have-reason to believe, is equally attached tome?” 

“Your father isa man.of princely rank.. He is 
Elector of Lichtenfels. and, Prinee. of Berchtols. An 
agent has been sent to this country to seek you out, 
and reveal to you, the high destiny. that: awaits your 
acceptance. The long-concealed certificate of Prince 
Ernest’s. marriage. with your mother will,be pro- 
duced, and every precaution taken to prove that.you 
are the legitimate. heir to all your father’s, honours. 
It is a late atonement, but it seems to be the desire of 
the repentant Elector to make it as,complete as possi- 
ble.” 

Max listened to this announcement like'a man,in @ 
dream, It seemed to him incredible, and his first 
emotion was one of shame that he owed his being to 
such a man as Prince Ernest.of Lichtenfels.. He said, 
with emotion: 

“ The Elector of Lichtenfels! That bad, bad man 
my father! Oh, uncle, no greatness can ever remove 
from me the stain of that man’s crimes. I would far 
rather be the sonjof a serf, if he possessed honesty 
and truth, than the child of @ man 80 deeply « ived in 
infamy as this.one is,” 

“ Why, what on earth,can you:know of him beside 
what I have told you? Yow have been given to un- 
derstand that he acted badly by your mother, that ] e 
now repents. Heis ready to make reparation, and you 
are the last one who:should cherish hostile feelings 
towards him.” 
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“J have heard a great deal about the Elector that 
I am not at liberty to disclose even to you, but while 
I listened with horror to the history of his crimes 
and the terrible punishment which has overtaken 
him no thought came tome that this monster is my 
own father, Uncle Max, don’t ask me to-assert my 
claim to the state of Lichtenfels, the sovereignty of 
which my father has so long-usurped, for the grand- 
daughter of the last Elector is now living, and 
worthy to claim her inheritance. A man is in ex- 
istence who knows where she is to be found, and he 
declares that he can prove her right to the digni- 
ties of her family. If this be true I have no shadow 
of right to the inheritance my father has seized on.” 

Mr. Rosen listened incredulously ; he said : 

“The present Elector has held undisputed pos- 
session of Lichtenfels for the last'tem years ; no claim 
has been put forward on behalf of the heiress, and I 
do not think that one could be maintained now, even 
ifit were brought forward. But, admitting that such 
a thing could happen, you had better make up your 
mind, in such a contingency, to secure your own 
position by giving your rival your hand in mar- 
riage.” 

“ And give up Amy! Oh, uncle! never ask me to 
do what I shall find impossible. I do not know you 
under this new phase of character; you, so just, so 
noble in your dealings with others, you are advo- 
cating a course of action on my part that must not 
only destroy my own happiness, but’ brand me with 
infamy.” 

To this‘outburst Rosen replied, with grave dig- 
nity: 

“Max, I am only endeavouring to prevent you 
from making a sacrifice which, in the years to come, 
a man like you must inevitably repent. You possess 
the rare qualities of mind which make a wise ruler, 
and the people of whom you are the legitimate heir 
will have thus cause to arraign you in the great here- 
after for the wrongs they may suffer at the hands of 
another should you refuse the’ responsibility that 
heaven has laid upon you. You cannot shrink from 
your duties, my son, without causing injury to others 
which you are: bound to prevent. While I have 
watched the development of your character I have 
often regretted the injustice which deprived you of a 
field of action for which nature had so eminently 
endowed you. Now I look forward with just pride 
to the career that is opening before you, for a youth- 
ful love-dream must not be permitted to stand in the 
way of the brilliant future that_may be yours.” 

Max listened with bowed head and compressed 
lips; that this reasoning did not convince him was 
evident, and Mr. Rosen interrupted him as he was 
about to reply by saying: 

“ You have not yet asked how I obtained this in- 
formation. Here is the letter—it is from your step- 
father, and you will see for yourself that he posi- 
tively affirms the death of the heiress of Lichten- 
fels. Herman is on his way hither, aecompanied by 
your mother, and he proposes that we all go back to 
our fatherland together. I think favourably of the 
proposal, for I wish to see you assume the rights to 
which you were born, and wield them with a just 
and firm hand.” 

Max seemed stunned by the revelation so suddenly 
made to him by the magnitude of the sacrifice it in- 
volved ; he only held out his hand and briefly said: 

“T will read what Mr. Herman says, if you 
please.” 

The letter ran thus: 

“My Dzar Rosen:—I write in the hurry of 
packing up for a journey, for the strangest news 
has come to me in which the interests of our be- 
loved Max are deeply concerned. 

“His father has met with such awful retribution 
for his crimes that his conscience is at last awakened 
to their enormity, and he seeks the,power to redress 
the great wrong of which he was guilty towards 
his first wife and the son she bore him. 

“ The Elector of Lichtenfels is slowly dying—no 
mortal power can prolong his life many more months, 
and he summons his son to his side that he may ac- 
knowledge the validity of his birth before death 
closes the scene, 

“ Prepare Max for this great change in his des- 
tiny; assure him that no other claimant stands be- 
tween himself and his inheritance, for I satisfied my- 
self that the heiress of Lichtenfels perished years 
ago. I saw her grave with my. own eyes, and no 
doubt is left on my mind that Max is the lawful pos- 
sessor of the noble inheritance about to fall to him. 

“ How deeply my wife rejoices in this tardy 
justice you, may imagine, but.she.has written herself 
to her own son, expressing her feelings and wishes 
far better than I can for her. 





letters so closely that you may expect to see us at 
any moment after they are received. Yours, in 
haste, HERMAN, 

“P.S.—Look out for a ship and engage a passage 
for us all; for you and your family must go with 
us to witness the elevation of our dearest boy to 
the position he is so well fitted by nature to fill, 
and to rejoice in the clearing of his mother’s fame 
from the cloud that has so long rested on it. 

“0. A.” 

Max read this without a word of comment, and 
then took up a second letter which his uncle laid on 
the table before him. This was written in a deli- 
cate feminine hand and contained the following 
words : 

“June 28, 17—. 

“ Max, my darling son, the hour I have so long 
waited and prayed for has at length arrived, and 
justice is about to be done to my boy. 

“ Your father has at last repented of the bitter 
wrong he perpetrated against me, his honourably 
wedded wife, and against you, his first-born son. 
He recalls-you to your own ; he will proclain to all 
men that I became his by every tie that the ehurch 
can sanctify, and inthe sight of my countrymen my 
name will be purified from the stain that has so long 
rested upon it. 

“Make ready to go with us to Europe, my dear 
boy, for we cannot too soon place ourselves in aright 
attitude towards the world, and it is important to 
reach Lichtenfels before the decease of the Elector. 

“You may wonder that I gave my hand to an- 
other while my first husband still lived; for a long 
time I resisted the entreaties of Carl and the weak- 
ness of my own heart; but when Prince Ernest 
married a third wife, regardless of my claims upon 
him, I consented to marry one who had faithfully 
loved me from girlhood. The years that had passed 
away since my separation from the Elector had given 
me a right to accept such happiness as truer affection 
offered, but a dispensation from Rome was procured 
for me by a powerful friend in the Church, and I 
have found ‘no cause to regret my second marriage. 
Iam happy with Carl Herman, and he will prove 
himself now, as he has ever been, your most sincere 
and active friend. 

“ Through the confessor of the prince my husband 
has kept up a constant communication with the court 
of Lichtenfels, and Father Joseph has lost no oppor- 
portunity of serving one to whom he was once under 
great obligations. He has been kept informed of 
what materially concerned us; he is aware of the 
noble promise of your manhood, and to his efforts we 
owe it that the Elector has determined to do the last 
act of justice left for him to accomplish before he 
joins the great army of the dead. 

“T am greatly hurried, and cannot write more, but 
you will see me very soon, and then I can explain 
all that seems mysterious to you. Your affectionate 
and exulting mother, 

“ Brunia R. HERMAN.” 

Max silently passed this missive to his uncle, and 
then sat with bowed head and clasped hands, ab- 
sorbed in troubled thought. 

After perusing his sister’s letter Mr. Rosen said : 

“To refuse the station offered you would be a 
bitter grief to your mother, and one you have no 
right to inflict on her. She has rested under the 
shadow of unmerited obloquy long enongh, and you, 
her son, owe it to her to vindicate her honour by 
accepting the birthright, which no man would be- 
lieve lawfully yours if you were romantic enough to 
resign it. Have you no ambition, Max? Has your 
love for our pretty neighbour extinguished every 
other passion in your breast? She is charming, I 
admit, but she is hardly worth such a sacrifice as 
you seem willing to make for her sake.” 

Max raised his hand with an imperious gesture. 

“Uncle, I beg that you will not speak to me in 
that strain. It hurts me to hear so good a man, as 
I know you to be, try to make light of the one true 
and pure love I shall ever know. I love Amy Dar- 
vel with all the vivid power of ‘my nature, and you 
should know me well enough to understand what I 
mean when I say I cannot give her up. Like my 
father before me, I shall choose my bride from the 
people; but, unlike him, I will uphold my choice 
before all the world.” 

(To be continued.) 


Cost or CARRYING THE Maiis.—The annual 
cost of mails.conveyed by railway in England and 
Wales now amounts to 405,1921, Of this sum the 
London and North-Western receives more than 
133.0001. the Great Western 50.7791. the Midland 
We shall follow our | 44,0007, and tne North-Eastern £1,476, the London ! @ manner that. be their abilities great or small, theis 





and South-Western, South-Eastern, and Great- 
Eastern, each receiving a subsidy of more than 
80,0007. Thecarriage of mails by railway in Ireland 
costs 85,142/., and by coaches, carts, &c., 19,5007. The 
railway subsidy for Scotland amounts to 80,330/., and 
for carta, &c., to 16,0257. 


GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY. 


We are ail growing old. 

“ Not so,” replies the happy youth as he bounds 
gaily along, his bright face beaming with fond hopes 
and anticipations. 

“Your pardon, good Mentor,” answers a lovely 
young woman. ‘“ What a strange idea for a sensible 
person to advance. Where is the evidence of my 
increasing age?” 

Still we repeat that wo are all growing old. Each 
year carries us on towards the winter of life, each 
month brings its new duties, each day its joys and 
sorrows. Every tick of the clock adds to the weight 
of moments, for which we are to render an account. 
How few and short are the years which transform 
the gleeful child into the feeble, tottering old man ! 
Then who shall deny that we are all growing old? 
—and, if true, are we doing so gracefully? Is each 
year developing more surely in.our lives all that is 
lovely and of good report? Does the mild-faced 
moon, as month after month she sheds: her mellow 
light along our pathway, find us, making, perhaps, 
slow but sure progress in self-culture? Does each 
day’s glad sunshine teach us to build carefully, with 
good deeds and kind words, the structure of our 
cheracters ? 

Or does day after day, and year after year, find us 
groping, oh! so wearily, in the darkness of our 
natural hearts, and among the turmoils and tempta- 
tions of the world, our spirits jarred and fretted, and 
the harmony of our souls destroyed by life’s unceas- 
ing strife? Do we, like brave and valiant soldiers, 
buckle on the whole armour and. fight manfully 
against all the evils which assail us, coming off 
more than conquerors ? or, like pitiful cowards, are we 
shirking along in the rear, hiding behind the sins of 
one and another, yet often sadly wounded. by the shot 
and shell which have passed harmless over the heads 
of our braver comrades ? 

How grand and inspiring the. possibilities of life 
when, with loving reverence, we strive'to follow the 
guiding hand of the All-Father! How sad its 
wreck when, with no firm hand at the helm, our 
life-ship goes down among the breakers, and is en- 
gulfed in the ‘blackness and darkness for ever.” 
What more beautiful than a serene and happy old 
age, when, having “having fought the good fight,” 
the veteran awaits in calmness the crown which is 
laid up for him? But the saddest of all sights is 
the old age which follows a misspent life. The 
bleared eyes, discoloured features, shaking form, and 
often extremest poverty, show too plainly that the 
golden moments have been wasted, and now, with 
no hope for this werld, and seldom any for the 
next, this worse than useless being closes his 
miserable existence. 

Oh ! the sinfulness of living in the world without 
having made it any better, without perfecting our own 
hearts, or helping others to live nobler, purer lives. 
Yet how few in their strivings for fame, wealth, and 
the high places of earth, ever pause to ask themselves 
if they are growing old gracefully ? if the weight of 
years brings an increasing weight of wisdom? if they 
are doing aught for the welfare of the human race, 
and to advance them to a more elevated ex- 
istence ? What wonder that we lose faith in human 
nature when we daily witness the false aims of those 
who know their duty all too well. Ignorance is a 
plea that but few can offer in this enlightened age and 
country. Yet who would think it ?—“ Ye knew your 
duty, but ye did it not,” will be the kneH of bun- 
dreds whose education and abilities might have ena- 
bled them to be lights unto the world—to have stood 
out like flaming torches allalong the world’s great 
highways. 

“Lost, lost—all lost! life an utter failure!” has. 
been the dying testimony of many of earth’s most 
favoured ones. This short span of existence which 
is allotted to us here had not been to them a period 
of. preparation for a higher life, a time. for such cul- 
tivation of mind and heart that when the Master 
called they might go joyfully, bearing their sheaves 
with them. Selfish in the use of all their powers, 
they could not expect to be welcomed as good and 
faithful servants. Shall not their lives, so sadly 
wasted, warn those who have their destinies yet in 
their own hands—who may, if they seem fit, grow 
old gracefully—to put forth their energies in such 
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years few or many, they shall be, when called to go 
henee, like “a shock of corn fully ripe"? Shall 
there not be such an enthusiasm among those of the 
rising generation that on every hand we shall hear 
the cry—“ What can I do for the good of the eoun- 
try andthe world?” Life would then become to us 
not the same dreary desert it often has been to many, 
but rather a green and fertile lawn, where silvery 
streams meander, and fragrant flowers bloom, bless- 
ing every eye with their exquisite beauty. 
J. 0. D. P. 
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FOILED. 


CHAPTER L 

“Lean!” 

“ Well, papa ?” 

“‘T have had an important communication to-day.” 

““What was it, papa? Has the last cargo of furs 
turned out better tham you expected, or has someone 
proposed to go into joint partnership in that project 
you have had so long on your mind on starting a 
branch house ?” 

“Neither. The communication concerns you, Leah, 
more than it does me.” 

“ What can it be? Has anyone proposed my name 
as a missionary to try and convert the Indians, or 
has ad 

“Nonsense, Leah! Do try and be serious once.” 

“ Yes, papa,” she said, very demurely. 

“Pierre Rolfe asked me to-day for your hand.” 

“ And what did you tell him, papa ?” 

“ That he must come to you for an answer.” 

““ What then?” 

“ He said he should come for it to-night. I’ve told 
you this so that you could have your little speech all 
ready for him.” 

“Tt is very kind of you, papa, thus to put me on 
my guard; but as for the little speech you speak of 
that will not require many words. A single mono- 
syllable will deeide the fate of Monsieur Rolfe.” 

“T trust you will do nothing hastily, Leah; no- 
thing that perchance you may regret all your life. 
Pierre Rolfe is a man of wealth, and there are few 
ladies’ in the country that would look coldly upon his 
suit. I hope, Leah, that if you have any thought of 
refusing him you will think twice before you do 
so.” 

All the young girl had said until now had been 
uttered lightly ; but at these serious words from her 
father a shadow flitted over her face, like a cloud 
over a beautiful landscape; and rising from her seat 
she came to where he was sitting, and laying her 
hand upon his shoulder said: 

“ Papa, is it your wish that I should marry this 
Frenchman ?” 

For a moment the merchant did not speak; he 
hardly knew how to answer the question thus put 
to him. Pierre Rolfe was reputed a man of wealth, 
and as such his suit was entitled to a good deal of 
consideration. 

There had been stories in circulation that did not 
speak well for the character of the young French- 
man, and since his preference for Leah had been so 
marked he had taken pains to find out their truth, 
but had found nothing satisfactory. 

He thought he should like him for a son-in-law, 
and he was sure of it when he remembered Henry 
Kingsley, who was possessed of nothing, who had 
met his daughter and presumed to love her—a pre- 
sumption the rich merchant found it hard to over- 
look. Leah, with his consent, could never return 
that love; and could she be brought to accept the 
Frenchman’s suit there would be no farther danger 
of this. So he said, but still not daring to look up 
to meet the earnest gaze of Leah: 

“Leah, I only wish you to marry in your own 
station in life—to form an alliance worthy of you 
end the long line of ancestors from which you have 
sprung. Pierre Rolfe is my equal in wealth, and 
loves you devotedly. I am now an old man, and 
have, at the most, only a few years to live, and I 
have long wished to see you well settled in life. If 
you think you can love him, Leah, it is the first 
wish of my heart that you should say ‘yes’ to his 
suit.” 

“ Papa, I have every regard for your wishes, and 
would do everything in my power to please you ; but I 
must not throw my life-happiness away by giving it 
into the keeeping of Pierre Rolfe. Surely I have 
never given him encouragement to offer me his hand, 
aud if he come here to-night with that intention I 
shall give him an answer that will admit of his com- 
ing no more. I cannot see, papa, why you, of all 
others, should favour ‘his suit, for surely you have 





heard it more than hinted that the man has a wife 
already.” 

“ Henry Kingsley told that story of his employer ; 
and as he has dared to look upon you with admira- 
tion, forgetting the difference in your stations in life, 
I place but little credence upon his words. He may 
have had the temerity to consider his employer his 
rival, and so tried to injure him.” 

“Henry Kingsley, papa, is above stooping to a 
falsehood like that. He has not the wealth of Pierre 
Rolfe, but as a man he is as far above him as the 
heavens are above the earth.” 

Leah spoke earnestly, knowing that her words 
were true, and she was defending the right. Her 
father gazed into her glowing face, and read there 
the disappointment of his hopes, far more-surely than 
he had learned from her words. He knew now the 
affection that Henry Kingsley had dared to offer his 
daughter was returned upon her part. 

There was a ring at the door which startled both, 
for each suspected it heralded the approach of Pierre 
Rolfe. The merchant made a motion to leave the 
room, saying, as he arose from his seat: 

“Leah, you know my wishes in this matter, and 
also my belief as to the truth of the rumours we have 
heard; Pierre Rolfe will make you a good husband, 
but you can answer him as you will; only rest as- 
sured of one thing, while I live, with my knowledge, 
you can never marry Henry Kingsley, who is little 
less than a beggar. Think well before you give a 
final answer to the suit of Pierre Rolfe.” 

Footsteps sounded along the hall. Leah would 
have fled from the apartment by the same door that 
gave exit to her father had not the servant at that 
moment announced her visitor. There was no other 
way but to remain, and, striving to appear composed, 
she advanced and extended her hand to the French- 
man, who raised it gallantly to his lips. 

An hour later and Pierre Rolfe hastily left the re- 
sidence of the merchant. He had meta refusal to his 
suit that left no hope in that quarter, and it had 
aroused all the evil in his heart. Ounce in the street 
he turned and glared towards the house, and muttered 
to himself : 

“ Leah Maidstone, by all the powers of earth and 
heaven, you shall repent your words to-night.” 


CHAPTER IL 


THREE weeks had gone by since the evening on 
which Leah Maidstone had, as she thought, effectually 
silenced one aspirant to her hand. During that time 
she had seen nothing of her rejected suitor, and she 
learned incidentally that he had left town to be absent 
for several weeks. His namehad not been mentioned 
by her father, but she well knew that he had been 
greatly disappeinted, though he did his best to con- 
ceal any annoyance he might have felt. She knew 
he was aware of the preference she felt for Henry 
Kingsley, and that she could expect nothing but the 
bitterest opposition from him. However, Henry 
Kingsley was now absent in the north, and would 
not return for several months, so she would put off 
the evil day in which she would have to brave her 
father’s anger, and in the meantime she would try and 
conciliate him by every means in her power. To 
bring him to look favourably on their love she hardly 
dared to hope, but during the time that would inter- 
vene before his return she would do what she could 
to effect her object. ‘ 

One night Felix Benway, the new coachman, and 
the housekeeper were sitting together, when a rap 
at the door of their apartment startled them. The 
hour was late, and they waited for the signal to be 
repeated before Felix arose to open it. 

Opening the door a little way, he saw a man 
standing before him, enveloped in a large cloak, and 
his face so muffled up and concealed by the shadows 
that he could not see his features. 

“ Are you Felix Benway ?” asked the stranger, in 
a low voice. 

“ That’s my name—what do you want ?” 

“A little talk with you. Get your hat and come 
out.” 

The alarm Felix at first felt had vanished by this 
time ; it was evident that he recognized the voice in 
spite of the disguise. Nothing more was said, but 
Felix, closing the door, donned a hat and coat, and 
went out, not even giving an answer to the house- 
keeper’s demand as to where he was going, much to 
the offence of that good dame, who, as soon as the 
door closed upon his back, vowed that he might re- 
main out all night for aught she cared ; and she soon 
after went off to bed, after securely bolting the 
doors, 

Once outside the door Felix and the stranger set 





eff ata brisk pace, as if they wished to get out of 
the vicinity of the Maidstene house as soen as pos- 
sible. Not a word passed between them until they . 
had walked some distance where the shadows were 
so dark it was with difficulty they could see the way 
before them. The hour was so late the lights in 
most of the dwellings were extinguished ; but there 
was one burning brightly ahead, throwing its light 
across the narrow street. It came from a small inn 
of evil repute in the town; and into the open door- 
way the stranger at once passed, with Felix close at 
his heels. 

In the tap-room half a dozen men were seated, 
noisy over their liquor and eards ; but they paid no 
attention to the new comers, and almost entirely un- 
noticed the strangers approach the bar, where, 
perched on a stool, sat its presiding genius. They 
made a sign which appeared to be at once understood 
by him, for without a word he descended. from his 
seat, and, lighting a candle, made a motion for them 
to follow him into a small room immediately behind 
the bar. Setting down the candle on a small table 
that stood in the centre of the room, he went out 
and closed the door behind him, taking the pre- 
caution to slip the bolt and place the key in his 
pocket. 

No sooner had his footsteps died away than the 
stranger tossed his cloak upon a chair, his hat upon 
the table, and the person of Pierre Rolfe stood re- 
vealed to his companion. 

Felix Benway might have been expected to have 
given at least a start of surprise ; but that individual 
did no such thing. It was evident he knew at first 
who it was that had called him out, and that there 
was some sort of secret understanding between 
them. 

Drawing up a chair to the table, Rolfe seated him- 
self and made a motion for his companion to do the 
same, and when he had been obeyed he said: 

“ Well, Felix, what have you learned since you've 
been gone? How are Monsieur Maidstone and his 
charming daughter ?” 

“They are well; that is, the lady appears to be, 
and I have driven her out almost every day when it 
has been fair. Monsieur seems to be pale and low 
in the bit, though not more than when I first came.” 

“ When does the lady ride again? or have you ré- 
ceived no order as yet?” 

“ Only that the day after to-morrow she is going 
to F tospend the day with friends she has there, 
and not return until nightfall.” 

“The very thing. Matters couldnot have been ar- 
ranged better had we planned them ourselves. She 
can go, but her return by nightfall is doubtful. It 
is lucky that I returned when I did.” 

“But I did not expect you back for at least a 
week. You have not been nigh your own house?”’ 

Rolfe smiled. 

“T have not been fool enough for that. Thero is 
but one other beside yourself in town that knows 
that I am here, and my secret is safe with him. Woe 
have got to work cautiously if I am to succeed in 
this undertaking. Should I fail here all is indeed 
lost. I cannot keep up my appearance of wealth a 
month longer and remain here. I must away to the 
forest, and Leah Maidstone goes with me. Her 
fortune alone can save me, and although she scorns 
me now, once in my power, surrounded by my meu, 
she will gladly do my wishes and accept of the 
offices of a priest. I know that her father favours 
my suit, for he thinks that I have wealth equal or 
greater than his own. Once united to his daughter, 
and he will readily pardon the means I have resorted 
to to possess myself of her. It is a desperate 
attempt, but desperate cases require extreme mea- 
sures.” 

“ And is everything arranged so that there is no 
chance for you to fall through ?” 

“Everything. Ihave a half-dozen men and a boat 
in readiness up the river, and they will be on hand 
at the moment that they are wanted. It is fortunate 
that she goes to F——, and if you only play your part 
well there is no such thing as failure. What sort ofa 
coachman do you make ?” 

“ Monsieur Maidstone and his daughter say that I 
do well, and feel under great obligations to you for 
recommending them so good a one,” replied Felix, 
with a grimace. 

Rolfe laughed lightly. 

“Very good, Felix. I am not sure but what you 
would make a better coachman than you would a gen- 
tleman ; but now let us lay our plans for the job we 
have before us.” 

For a half-hour longer the two villains remained 
in low converse together; at the end of that time 
everything was arranged to their satisfaction. Rolfe 
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arose and, donning his hat and cloak, approached the 
door and gave a low rap thereon. Ina moment the 
bolt flew back and the one that gave them admit- 
tance let them again into the tap-room, which they 
found deserted. At the head of the street they parted 
for the night, Felix receiving an injunction of extreme 
caution at parting. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Tue morning of the second day came, and at the 
appointed hour Felix brought round the carriage, 
which Leah entered, little thinking what there was 
in store for her ere she should again greet her father 
and sleep beneath the roof that had sheltered her 
from @ child. Felix closed the carriage door and 
then, as he mounted the box, touched his hat with 
mock courtesy to the housekeeper at the window 
watching her young mistress’s departure. He had not 
forgiven her for shutting him out ef the house the 
night he had left so abruptly, obliging him to take up 
his lodging in the stable,and as he cracked his whip 
he wished that she was also under his charge 
for the day, he would teach her such a lesson that 
she would never attempt any of her tricks on him 


again. 

ye the probability was that she never would, and 
as he dashed away he was thinking over the part he 
had played and had got to perform, and the reward 
promised him by Pierre Rolfe. Thus far their plans 
had worked as well as they could ask, and he had 
but little doubt of their ultimate success. 

Their destination was reached in due time, and the 
hours that followed were fleet ones to Leah, passed 
as they were in the company of her friends, and it 
was sunset almost before she was aware of it. So 
late was the hour before Felix got the carriage 
round that dusk had already begun to gather, and 
her friends urged her to stay until morning, especially 
as there was the appearance of a heavy shower arising. 

Leah had half a mind to stay as she looked at the 
fast-gathering clouds, and thought of the lonely ride 
before her, that somehow had never looked so to her 
before. 

A presentiment of danger that she found impossi- 
ble to shake off oppressed her ; but, remembering her 
promise to her father to return that night, she, with 
forced gaiety, took a seat in the carriage, much to the 
satisfaction of Felix, who began to fear that they 
would prevail upon her to stay and thereby upset all 
their plans that they had laid with so much care. 
Determined not to give her a chance to retreat now, 
he closed the door and hastily mounting the box 
drove rapidly away. 

Fora couple ef miles the road was good, and Leah 
was rather pleased than otherwise at the swift pace 
they were going, for she was in hopes they would 
reach home before the threatened storm broke upon 
them. The constant jolting of the carriage caused 
her to fear a mishap, should Felix continue to drive 
in the manner he was doing. 

Glancing through the window, she found it so dark 
without that the trees she knew lined the roadside 
could not be seen, except when, ever and anon, a 
distant flash of lightning glimmered for a moment in 
the forest and then died out, followed by the low 
muttering of distant thunder. 

With a shudder Leah drew in her head, wishing 
herself safely at home, or back among her friends 
she had left, and almost determined not to caution 
Felix, but at that moment the carriage swayed to 
and fro as if just on the point of overturning; and 
with a cry of alarm she called to him: 

“ Drive slower, Felix, or we shall surely be over- 
turned. The road is rough and there is danger 
going at this speed.” 

“Yes, my lady, if you wish, but the storm will 
break before we reach home, I’m afraid.” 

But, instead of obeying the order he had received, 
he struck the horses a smart blow, and they dashed 
onward at an increased pace. 

“Felix!” again called Leah from the window; 
but her words were cut short by 2 brilliant flash that 
lit up the forest about them, until it looked as 
though it was all on fire, and the next moment it 
was followed by a deafening crash, as if earth and 
sky were being rent in twain, and darkness more in- 
tense than that which had preceded it. 

For a moment Felix was blinded by the glare, and 
the horses, frightened by the crash that followed, 
became restive, rather more than he wished them to 
be, as the time had not yet come, and they had not 
reached the place where it had been that 
he was to meet Pierre Rolfé and his accomplices. 

Another blinding flash, another terrible roar fol- 
lowed in quick succession, and the horses became 





utterly unmanageable. In vain Felix tried to re- 
strain them in their headlong course—they plunged 
madly forward, unmindful of restraint, every moment 
threatening to overturn the carriage, and requiring 
all the skill he was master of to enable him to keep 
his seat, while within, pale and mute, Leah essayed 
to keep her seat, expecting every moment to be 
crushed beneath the ruins of the carriage. 

To Felix, who every moment expected to be 
thrown from his seat, it seemed wonderful that the 
frantic beasts kept the road so well. They were al- 
most to the point where he knew his confederates 
were in waiting, but stop he could not, of his own 
free will, and even in his fright he wondered what 
Pierre Rolfe would think as they dashed by at so 
furious a pace. 

But these thoughts on the part of Felix were use- 
less, for just as he neared the spot where he had 
planned for an accident to happen the carriage sud- 
denly swayed one side, and the next moment was 
completely overturned. A cry of human agony rose 
for a moment and then died away ; and the horses, 
freeing themselves from the wreck, dashed away in 
the darkness, leaving no sign of human life behind 
them. 

Under the cover of the forest and the darkness 
Pierre Rolfe and a half-dozen of his tools had waited 
the coming of their prey, and, wholly by accident, as 
we have seen, the overturn took place, almost in front 
of the spot where they were concealed, They had 
heard the coming of the carriage and the cry that 
rang out through the forest, and the next moment the 
horses went dashing by in wild affright ; and the vil- 
lain that had planned it also started from his place 
of concealment, exclaiming as he did so: 

“ This looks like an accident in earnest. I hope 
that Felix has not overturned the thing and broke his 
own neck as well as that of the lady’s he had in 
charge. It was not part of the programme for the 
horses to escape in this manner.” 

“ Them horses were frightened,” said one of the 
men, “ and I'll wager a crown that this is an accident 
in reality.” 

Hastily Pierre Rolfe emerged into the road, fol- 
lowed by his men, and made their way towards the 
overturned carriage as fast as the roughness of the 
way and the darkness would permit. 

When close. upon. it he gave a low whistle that was 
intended for the ear of Felix, but no answer came 
back in return. A few steps farther and they saw 
the carriage, and at that moment a brilliant flash 
lighted up the scene about them, and showed Felix 
lying motionless by the side of the road, and to all 
appearance dead. A moment and all was blackness 
again, while the thunder shook the solid ground be- 
neath their feet. 

A pang of remorse for the first time since he had 
planned the abduction of Leah shot through the heart 
of Pierre Rolfe as he thought that perhaps she was 
lying a mangled corpse beneath the wreck of the 
carriage, and that he was her murderer. 

With an accusing conscience he sprang to the car- 
riage, and, wrenching open the door upon the upper 
side, he called her by name, for the moment forget- 
ting that as yet he had no intention that his presence 
should be known to her. 

No answer was returned, but at that moment there 
was another brilliant flash, and by its light he saw 
the form of Leah lying motionless against the side of 
the carriage. 

Springing in, he took her in his arms and bore her 
out beneath the thick foliage of the forest, so as to 
shelter her as much as possible from the rain that 
had begun to fall. Bending over her, he, by the 
almost incessant flashes of the lightning, perceived that 
she had only fainted, and, save a few slight bruises, 
she was unharmed. 

No sooner convinced of this than his evil passions, 
which for the moment had been held in allegiance by 
the remorse he had experienced, returned in full 
force, and he determined to carry out the plans he 
had formed, and which for the moment he had 
thought of abandoning. She was wholly in his 
power now, lying insensible in his arms, and he 
would never surrender her again. 

He did not strive to bring her back to conscious- 
ness, as he knew she would soon recover of her own 
accord, and he eared not for her to do so until they 
were safely on their way. Calling to his men, who 
were bending over the apparently lifeless form of 
Felix, he bade them follow him to the boat. that was 
moored in a little cove but a short distance away. 

“Shall we take him along ?” asked one of the men, 
indicating the form ef Felix. “I think there is life 
in him yet.” 

“No, let him remain where he is. Living or dead, 





he will serve to throw them off our trail; for should 
he not recover my secret is safe with him. ‘To the 
boat at once.” 

The men obeyed the order of their employer, and 
a few moments later they were afloat on the dark 
waters of the river, bound for the great wilderness 
above them. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A week had elapsed since the overturn chroni- 
cled in our last chapter, and in time Abel Maidstone 
had made every exertion to find his child. Late on 
the night of the accident he had waited for her re- 
turn, and at last, just as he was on the point of re- 
tiring, he was startled by the appearance of the 
groom, who informed him that the horses had come 
to the stable covered with foam, and with a portion 
of the carriage attached to them. 

Fearing the worst, he had at once summoned help 
and proceeded with all possible haste on the road to 
F——., and in the forest they had found the carriage 
overturned, and Felix lying senseless upon the earth, 
but, to their astonishment, no trace of Leah was to be 
found anywhere. 

Long was the search kept up, and at last a ribbon 
that she had worn that day was found by the bank of 
the river, and then it was supposed that she in the 
darkness had wandered from the road and fallen into 
the water. 

For two days the search for the body was kept up, 
but without avail, and, crushed and broken hearted, 
Abel Maidstone returned to his home, feeling that 
terrible loneliness that those must feel who in their 
old age are bereft of their only child, and have no 
hope of a change this side of the unseen land. 

Felix still lived, though terribly bruised and shat- 
tered, lying without the power of speech, and hardly 
that of motion. The merchant had him conveyed 
home, where every kindness was shown him, and 
everything done that might tend to his recovery. 

As yet he could remember nothing of that night, 
or beyond; but they hoped his strength and memory 
might return, and some little light thrown on the 
events of that terrible night. Tool though he was 
of Pierre Rolfe, had he possessed the power, and 
known the kindness that was being shown him by 
those he had sought to harm, it is probable he would 
have revealed all, and new hope been infused into 
the heart of the merchant that his daughter still 
lived, and his eyes opened tothe merits of the villain 
that had her in his power. 

On a couch reclined Leah Maidstone, with a 
weary, listless look at this moment upon her face. 
She was paler and thinner than on that day she had 
gone to F , showing that she felt the privations 
she had undergone and the shock she had received 
on that ever-to-be-remembered night ; but there was 
the same old look of firm determination in her eye— 
a look that said she could not be moved by any 
force of argument that might be brought over to bear 
upon her, when her heart told her she was right. 

Since that night, when she awoke to consciousness 

and found herself upon the waters and in the power of 
Pierre Rolfe, once or twice during the day she had 
thrown back with scorn his offer of love, and the 
marriage he proffered her ; and when he pleaded 
that he had taken the course he had because there 
was none other left him her silent contempt had 
showed him that force alone remained to accomplish 
his purpose. 
The door of the cabin opened, and Pierre came in ; 
Leah merely lifted her head to glance at him a mo- 
ment, then she tock no farther notice of his presence. 
For a moment he stood gazing fixedly upon her, all 
his feelings shining out through his dark eyes. Ho 
was in a dangereus mood, and Leah's glance had re- 
vealed it to her. In spite of all her courage sho 
could not help feeling a thrill of despondency as she 
felt his presence there. 

“ Leah!” 

There was no answer, no sign that she had heard 
her name. The brow of Pierre Rolfe grew dark, 
though it was evident he was striving to repress his 
rising anger. 

“ Leah Maidstone !” 

At this Leah firmly met his gaze, and simply 
answered : 

“ Well?” 

The brow of Pierre Rolfe cleared a little. 

“Leah,” he said, low and firmly, “I have come 
for an answer.” 

“ And it is ready for you.” 

The brow clouded again—the tone showed him 
what he had to expect. 

“ Will you be my wife ? In an hour's time a priest 
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will be here to say the words that will bind us to- 
gether for ever. Think well, for if you refuse a worse 
fate will be yours. Mine you shall be, and no power 
on earth shall prevent it. Leah Maidstone, your 
choice is before you. ‘Will you be my wife?” 

“ Never, Pierre Rolfe; never will I speak the words 
that bind me to you—a perjured villain as you are! 
None but a coward would have schemed to take me 
from my father’s care as you have done. Do your 
worst, Pierre Rolfe, I defy you! for I have one re- 
fuge—death ! I do not yet wholly despair, for, though 
the people about you are your creatures, they cannot 
be so crael—so wholly lost to mamhood as to refuse 
me. their aid. Once for all, I will never be your 
wife !” 

Deeper and darker grew the frown upon the brow 
of her companion. All the worst passions of his na- 
ture were aroused, and, in a low, deep tone, he re- 
plied : 

“Leah Maidstone, do not flatter yourself that I 
am a man who will suffer myself to be thwarted 
now, after I have risked so much. Mine you will 
be, and all the powers on earth cannot prevent it. 
Not a man is there about me but will do my will, and 
any appeal you may make to them will be in vain. 
For your father’s sake the priest shall speak the 
words that will make us man and wife, and it will 
not matter whether you make the responses or other- 
wise. He is a friend of ‘mine, and will do my bid- 
ding.” 

Turning upon his heel, Pierre Rolfé walked from 
the cabin, speaking a few words to a man that acted 
as sentinel at the door, The man nodded his head 
in assent, and his master strode away into the forest. 





OHAPTER V. 


Darxness filled with gloom the cabin in which 
Leah Maidstone was @ prisoner, and where she still 
sat upon her couch of furs, with every hope-dead in 
her heart. Outside she heard the tread of the 
sentry’s feet as he paced before the door, and to 
whom twice since her captor left her she had applied 
for help. 

It was in vain she strove to move him: to aid her 
by pity ; she had tried promises; she had told him 
of the great reward her father would bestow upon 
him if he would but aid her to escape; but both 
proved futile, and now with the darkness the worst 
was to close upon her. 

More than once during her captivity had she 
thought of Henry Kingsley. Well she knew that 
if he was aware of her situation he would come to 
her relief, even were the odds double what they 
were. 

But hope from him there could be none, she thought, 
so she abandoned herself to despair, knowing that 
which would rid herself of life and him, a small 
dagger that she had long carried about her person, 
as, in the days of which we write, the provinces were 
flooded with desperate people, and it was customary 
for almost everyone to carry some weapon about 
the person. 

Deeper grew the gloom in the cabin, until night 
was well down, and Leah could no longer see the walls 
of her prison. With painful interest she listened for 
any sound that would give notice of the approach of 
her captor ; at last the trampling of feet was heard, 
and the light of a torch flashed in through the 
crevices of the cabin. The hour she had looked 
forward to with such fearful apprehension had come 
at last. 

The cabin door was thrown open and Pierre Rolfe 
entered, bearing the torch in his hand, and followed 
closely by a person in the garb ofa priest. Behind 
came the half-dozen followers of Rolfe, to one of whom 
he handed the torch, and then turned with mock hu- 
mility to the seeming priest. 

“ Here, good father, is the bride of whom I spoke, 
and I charge you now tomake us man and wife after 
the forms of our Church. We are ready now.” 

And the villain stepped to the side of Leah, who 
had risen to her feet, and tried to take her hand in 
his. Buta quick motion of hers prevented this, and 
before he could stop her she had thrown herself 
upon her knees at the feet of the priest. 

“Have mercy!” she cried, clinging to the skirts 
of his robe, and gazing up appealingly into his face, 
which was hidden from her sight by a half-mask he 
wore—" for the love of heaven, and all you hold dear 
on earth, donot this thing. Think of the-oaths you 
have taken, and be merciful, and I will for ever bless 
you!” : 

The priest made no reply to this appeal, but seemed 
waiting for a signal from his employer. ‘ 


“never mind her ravings if you wish to earn your 
fee!” 

Again Rolfe attempted to take her hand, while the 
priest began in a low tone to repeat the service of 
the Romish Church. But Leah, springing to her 
feet, drew the dagger from its concealment, exclaim- 
ing: 

“Back, Pierre Rolfe! one step farther towards 
me and you die—back, I say!” 

In spite of himself, the villain recoiled, as the 
blade flashed in the light, and he knew enough of 
the spirit of its possessor to know that she would 
not hesitate to use it. The priest stopped the ser- 
vice, and awaited the motion of Rolfe. 

At this moment there was a sound of footsteps 
without, and the door was thrown open, and half a 
score of men rushed into the cabin, and at their head 
was Henry Kingsley. 

With a cry of joy Leah sprang towards him, and 
was clasped in his arms. 

“What want you here? Release her or you die 
like a dog,” exclaimed Rolfe, foaming with rage. 

“ Back, villain, or you die! Release her to you I 
never will, and I thank heaven that it was by ‘the 
merest chance that 1 heard from one of your men to- 
day what was going on, and that I was enabled to 
reach here in time. Back, I say, or your life shall 
pay the forfeit!” 

“Hound! is it thus-you thwart and threaten me? 
Take that! may it teach you to. keep you place,” and 
he aimed a blow with his sword at the head of the 
young-man. 

The blow fell far short of its. intended’ mark, and° 
it was the last one ever made by Pierre Rolfe, for 
one of young Kingsley’s companions aimed a pistol 
at his head, and with the discharge he fell to the 
earth a corpse. 

The seeming priest turned and attempted’ to flee, 
buat he was-detained and the mask torn from his face, 
revealing the features of one of Rolfe’s own men, and 
he would have followed the fate of his master had 
not young Kingsley interposed and saved his life, and 
he was allowed to leave the cabin with his com- 
panions. 

Henry Kingsley told how he had’ learned of her 
situation, and’ had'come to her assistance as soon as 
he could get his men together ; and ‘she in return told 
all that had passed since her abduction, which is 
already known to the reader ; and then and there she 
promised to be his wife, a-promise that was fulfilled 
in after days. 

Their arrival in town was welcomed with joy, and 
the merchant clasped his child in his arms as one 
fromthe dead; and, when all was made known to 

him, joyfully gave her to the keeping of Henry 
Kingsley. 

Felix lingered a few days after their return, and 
then died; a victim to the false friend he served. 

A. L. M. 








FACETIA, 


A FRIEND remarked the other day that there was 
a storm brewing. ‘+ What, kind of a,storm.do you 
think it will be?” “ Well, I think a ’ail storm.” 

Ir, as the poet says, “ Beauty draws us with a 
single hair,’ then what—oh! tell us what—must 
be the effect of a modern. waterfall? 

“Tre winter of my life has come,” said Jenkins 
as he looked at his white locks im the glass. “I 
perceive snow in the ’air.” 

“How fast wicked men can goon in their sins!” 
exclaimed a good but unsophisticated. lady; “ it 
only. takes two seconds to fight a duel.” 

“TI HAVE not loved lightly,” as the man thought 
when he married a Widow weighing three hundred 
pounds. 

‘““ WHERE are you going so fast, Mr. Smith?” de- 
manded Mr. Jones. “Home, sir, home ; don't detain 
me. I have just bought my wife a new bonnet and 
I must deliver it before the fashion changes.” 
“Poor old General Debility!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Partington; “it is surprising how long he lives, 
and what excitement he creates. The papers are 
full of remedies for him.” 

“ SMALL thanks to you,” said a plaintiff to one of 
his. witnesses, “for what you said in this cause.” 


just’ think of what I didn’t say.” 

A Oricx In Tus Bacx.—In the town of Santa 
Cruz there is an old settler named W——, who is, 
troubled with a variety of pains, among. them what 
he calls a“ crick in the back.” A few days ago I 
inquired how his “ crick” was, and he, sitting down 


“ Ah, sir,” replied the conscientious witness, “ but |’ 


night, about sundown, as I was comin’ home from 
milkin’, carrying two buckets of milk, I come along 
by that’ thar fence, and I had aw awful crick 
outew my back, and just then I had ‘to sneeze, and 
ef I hadn't hev dropped them milk-buckets and 
grabbed hold on the fence, well I'l be blowed ef it 
wouldu’t have throwed me.” 
CONFIDENCE. 

“You say you have confidence‘in the plaintiff, Mr. 
Smith!" 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“State to the Court, if you please, what caused 
this feeling of confidence.” 

“Why, you see, sir, there’s allers reports "bout 
eatin’ house men, an’'I used to kinder think——” 
Se Never mind what you thought—tell us what you 

ow.” 

“Well, sir, one day I'goes down ‘to Codkem'’s 
shop, an’ sez to the waiter, waiter, sez I, give's a 

Well, si, proceed.” 

e ' i 

“Well, just then Mr. Cookem comes up; and sez 
he, how du, Smith, what ye going to hey ?” 

“ Weal pie, sez.” 

“Good,” sez -he, “I'll take one tn; so,he sets 
down and eat one of his own weal pies right afore 

” 


“Did that cause your confidence in him?” 

“Yes, indeed, sir, when an eatin) housekeeper 
sets down afore his. customers an’ deliberately. eats 
one of his own weal pies no. man refuses .to feel 
confidence—it shows him to be an honest man,” 


A: GENTLEMAN advertized “a dog, lost.” The 
next morning the dog went home of his own accord. 
He thought. it.of no use to. attempt;to run away if 
the newspapers. were after him. 

A GOOD. REASON: 

A minister was walking out.one day, and passed 
two little boys, one of whom made a bow, As: ho 
turned back he heard the following conversation : 

“ Why, Johnny, didn’t you know that that was 
Parson M. ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Why didn’t you bow to him ?” 

“Why, my, mother don't beleng.to his church.” 

Some mischievous wags one night pulled down a 
turner’s sign, and: put it.overa lawyer's door. In tho 
morning it read, “All sorta :of:turning and twisting 
done here.” 

“See there!” exclaimed a: returned Irish soldier 
to a gaping crowd as he exhibited with: some pride 
his: tail hat with a button-hole imiit. “Look at that 
hole, will you?» You see that if it had beema low- 
crowned hat I should have been killed: out-right.” 


IGNORANCE ENLIGHTENED. 

Two countrymen went into, hatter’s to buy a 
hat. They were-delighted with one, inside of which 
was a looking-glass, 

“What's that glass for?” said one of the men. 

The other, impatient at such a display of rural 
ignorance, exclaimed : 

“ What for? For the man who buys the hat to see 
how it fits him, stupid.” 

“T say, milkman, you give yout cows too much 
salt!” “Why, how do you know how much salt I 
give them?” “I judge from the iF Spey of the 
milk you have brought us lately. alf makes tho 
cows dry and then they drink too much’water—that 
makes their milk thin, you know.” 

OBTAINING HUSBANDS UNDER FALSE PRETENCES, 
A statement has been made by,a contemporary 
that “small neat gutta-percha ears are now generally 
worn by ladies whose own ears are.coarse and ex- 
cessive, the natural ears being easily concealed under 
the heavy masses of false hair now, so fashionable.” 
The masses of false hair which conceal the natural 
ears of ladies who wear sham ones would have to be 
very much heavier than they are if those ‘ladies’ 
natural ears were aslong as they should’be toindicate 
moral and intellectual qualities. 

Really, in contracting matrimony ‘now-a-days, a 
man must take care that he doesnot buy a pig in a 
poke. The aptitude of this:phrase will’ commendiite: 
homeliness. Wivesarenotto be had without money, 
and not to bemaintained withoutwealth. The use of 
cosmetics is uncleanly. Seis the practice of wearing 
false hair, Where do the chignons-comeérom, but. 
from the jail, the lunatic asylum, the;workhouse, and 
—the dead-house? 
When:a man marries he should. narrowly, inspect 
the features of his intended bride tosee that the most 
prominent of them are not artificial, But, an,ear, or 
& nose—a gutta-percha Grecian, which may hawe 
been superinduced, on a natural snub—may. be so 
cleverly constructed with relation to mere. i 

as to equal the wigs that, as thongh di 








“Go on with the ceremony,” exclaimed. Rolfe; 


on, an empty box, delivered himself thus: “ Las’ 





guise rogues, are said, in snobbish phraseology, to 
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“defy detection.” Therefore it would be necessary 
tocatch the lady napping, and see whether or not her 
sluubers were disturbed by thrusting a pin or needle 
into the suspected lineament or dubious region. It is 
becoming expedient to apply the test for wives that 
used to be applied to witches. 

Surely the law of divorce ought to be amended 
with a clause permitting dissolution of marriage in 
cases wherein the wife has obtained a husband by 
false pretences, such as false ears, or any other coun- 
terfeits of at least any vascular portion of the bodily 
frame, to the possibility of which there may be no 
end. For otherwise there will be no knowing, till it 
is too late, how much of a wife is really flesh, and 
how much mere plastic material, At the very altar 
it may now bea question whether the finger on which 
a bridegroom is placing a-ring may not be made of 
gutta-percha.— 

By Orper.—In Paris they have a phrase for 
things which are not necessaries—things which 
people need not have, and sometimes would be better 
without: they call them articles de luxe. Henceforth 
the expression is to be changed to articles de Luxem- 
burg.—. 

AN APOLOGY FOR THE YARMOUTH BLOATER. 
I don’t care which man’s colours I wear upon my 


coat, 

Might as well have to choose tween a weasel anda 
stoat. 

So, because I’ve. not got any other reason for my 


vote, 
I cannot have a-better than a ten-pound note. 


Nort a Great DIsaProrintMEnt.—It is now 
doubtful whether the French Emperor will make the 
contribution to the Paris Exhibition that was ex- 
pected from him—a piece of Holland.—Puneh. 

ARCADIAN AMENITIES. 

Little Rustic (after a “ game” struggle evidently over- 
weighted): “ Oh, please, help us along ‘ith this linen 
up to mother’s——-” 

Amiable Swell (aghast): “Eh! oh, ridiculous—how 
can I ?—Look here, I’ve got a bag—heavy bag—t 
carry myself——” 

Little Rustic: “Tl carry your bag, sir.” 

Swell : “ Eh—but (to gain time) wh—what’s, your 
mother’s absurd name ?” 

[This did not help him much. There was no escape ; 
and ultimately——but we draw a veil over the hu- 
miliating sequel. |—Punch. 

Witt ir Wasu ?—Why is a. laundress like an 
insult ?—Because she gets up your collar.~-Fun. 

A Tatu Bir or News.—Our readers will be 
pleased to hear that a tell-ye-giraffe-ic dispatch re- 
ports the shipment of a number of fine animals to re- 
place those lately destroyed by fire at the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park.— Fun. 

NIPT IN THE BUD. 
Scene.—A Ball-room abroad. 

Young Fitz (attaché, late clerk at the Tape and Seal- 
ing-waxz Office): “Yaas—wather pwide myself on my 
flowers. Used to cost me fifty pounds.a yeaw when 
I was at the awffice.” 

Guileless Being: ‘‘Dear me; how very little you 
must have had to live on!”—Fim. 

A Great Gun.—The Reform Bill of the late 
Liberal Ministry was condemned as a_ single- 
barrelled bill. The present Government were so 
determined that the same epithet should not be ap- 
plied to their measure that they introduced duality 
of franchise, so that theirs was. double-barrelled bill 
with a vengeance. We doubted, however, whether 
such duplicity would be persisted in.—Fun, 

POT AND KETTLE. 

Owner (to Jockey who has just won a jumping race): 
“Confound you! Why did you go and win? 
paid you to lose. I call it a dead swindle.” 

Jockey: “Yes, I know; but you see I'd been backin’ 
the ’oss myself.”—Fun. 

“An ABRIDGEMENT OF ALL THAT IS PLEASANT.” 
—We read that a Mr. Dancer has succeeded in tak- 
ing photographic portraits in collodion so small that 
they are wholly invisible tothe naked eye. How 
delightful if one could only have some of one’s friends 
done in this way—we mean, of course, those frieads 
one likes the better the less one sees of them.— Fun, 

Str Morton Pero, according to promise, got up 
in the House the other night to ask for an inquiry 
into the gffairs of the London, Chatham and Dover 
Railway. The motion,as might have been expected, 
was refused, so the honourable gentleman had to 
carry his bucket of whitewash out again He was 
much buttered by the leaders on both sides, but un- 
fortunately that does not help in any. way to remove 
the cloud which envelopes the matter, and we are no 
wiser than we were, for in introducing his motion 





Sir Morton was particular to ayoid explaining some 
of the mysteries. When hehad tried and—no doubt 
to his great disappointment—failed, there came a 
fracas, touching a motion for an inquiry into the 
doings of the Grand Trunk Railway in Canada, If 
one may judge froma pamphlet, containing a report 
of a recent meeting, the Grand Trunk seems to be 
in the wrong box—Fun. 


a 


THE MERSEY BY MOONLIGHT. 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED WHILE. STANDING ON THE PIER-HEAD. 


STANDING by the rushing river 
Swiftly bounding on its way, 
Cold and dreary in the moonlight, 
Silvered o’er its wavelets gray. 
Lights I see across its surface, 
Twinkling, ohana wae I gaze, 
Sounds of busy life behind me, 
While my thoughts to heaven I raise. 
Thinking o'er the lives dissevered 
By that heaving flood below, 
Those whose crime, or mis’ry’s impulse, 
Sought its brink to end their woe. 
Other forms then rise before me, 
Victims of some fatal chance; 
Fathers, sons, bread-winners mingling, 
Slowly pass before my glance. 
God! a fearful reckoning some day 
Must that hurrying river give, 
When the good and bad together 
From its depths shall rise and live. 
Live! Yes, perhaps a living death, 
For those who sacred life crushed down, 
Spurning their God, their Maker’s care, 
Seeking a rest from earth’s cold: frown. 
Those others then, whose shadows dimly 
Fleet my heated brain across, 
Then shall rise and stand before Him, 
With the friends who mourned their loss. 
When that day which eonscience tells us 
Soon shall end this world of pain, 
Which of these two lots shall I share, 
That of woe or that of gain? 
Ah! I see that glittering pathway 
Widening o’er the treacherous tide, 
As the moon, still higher rising, 
Sheds her bright beams far and wide; 
Happy emblem may her light prove 
Of the lot in store for me, 
Of the radiance and the beauty 
Of the heaven I hope to see. 
Yet while still I muse and ponder 
Murky clouds her brilliance dim, 
While the visions of my fancy 
Sink again with gestures grim. 
Yet still on the river rushes, 
Coursing swiftly to the sea, 
Oh! like it, through light and darkness, 
Ever guide me on to Thee! 

Birkenhead, March, 1867. Cc. H. B. 








GEMS. 

How noiselessly the snow comes down. You may 
see it, but never hear it. Itis true charity. 

He that rewards the deserving makes himself one 
of the number. 

Speak nothing but what may benefit others or your- 
self ; avoid trifling conversation. 

Let him who regrets the loss of time make pro- 
per use of that which is te come. 

Envy is always fixed on something superior, and, 
like a sore eye, is offended with everything bright. 

Kerr doing, always doing. Wishing, dreaming, 
intending, murmuring, talking, sighing, and repining, 
are idle and profitless employments. 

Havg any wounded you with injuries, meet them 
with patience. Hasty words rankle the wound, kind- 
ness dresses it, forgiveness cures it, and oblivion 
takes away the scar, 

WHATEVER difficulties you have to encounter be 
not perplexed, but think only what is right to do in 
the sight of Him who seeth all things, and bear with- 
out repining the result. 

Tue Turks have some: odd sayings. Taste a 
few: You'll not sweeten your mouth by saying 
“honey.”—If a man, would live in, peace he 
should be blind, deaf, and dumb. —Do and 
throw it into the sea. If the fish know it not the Lord 


Justicze.—In this world, with its wild, whirling 
eddies and mad foam-oceans, where men‘and nations 
perish as if without law and judgment, for an unjust 
thing is sternly delayed, dost thou think that there 
is therefore no. justice? Itis what. the fool hath 





said in his heart, it is what the wise in all times 
were wise, because they denied and knew for ever 
not.to be. I tell thee again there is nothing else 
but justice ; one strong thing I find here below—the 
just thing, the true thing. My friend, if thou hadst 
ali the artillery of Woolwich marching at thy back in 
support of an unjust thing, and infinite bonfires visibly 
waiting ahead of thee, to blaze centuries to come for 
thy victory on behalf of it, I would advise thee to 
call Halt, to fling down thy baton and say: “In 
heaven’s name, no!” What will thy success amount 
to? Ifthe thing is unjust thou hast not succeeded, 
though bonfires blazed from north to south, and bells 
rang, and editors wrote leading articles, and the just 
thing lay trampled out of sight to all mortal eyes, 
an abolished and annihilated thing. 








STATISTICS. 


Tue BaLANCE-sHEET.—In the financial year end- 
ing the 31st of March, 1867, the income from Custom’s 
duties amounted to 22,303,0002. ; Excise, 20,670,000. ; 
stamps, 9,420,0002.; land and assessed taxes, 
8,468,0001.; property-tax, 5,700,000/.; Post-office, 
4,470,0001.; Crown lands (net), 230,0002; miscel- 
laneous, 3,073,568/., including in this-item 810,000/. 
received from the revenues of India‘on account of 
charges for British troops serving there, 250,184/. 
China war indemnity, and 500,000 advances for, the 
service of New Zealand repaid under the Act of last 
Session. The total revenue of the year was thus 
69,434,5682. The expenditure was.as. follows:—In- 
terest of the debt, 26,081,778/.; army, 14,675,5404. ; 
navy, 10,676,1011.; civil. government, 9,693,6701.— 
viz., 7,829,3397. voted for the year, and 1,864,331/. 
permanently charged on the Consolidated Fund ; 
salaries of Customs and Inland Revenue establish- 
ments, 2,464,292/.; ditto, Post-office, 2,343,021/.; 
Post-office. packet service, 815,994; Princess 
Helena’s marriage portion, 30,000/.—total, 66,780,396. 
The surplus therefore was 2,654,172.. A sum: of 
450,0002. for expenditure on fortifications was raised 
in the year by the creation and sale of terminable an- 
nuities, so that the expenditure was larger than the 
amount above named; but this sum is not a charge 
upon the revenue of the year, but is to be repaid by 
the terminable annuities (1885) which appear year 
by year as: part of the charge for “interest of the 
debt ;” and hence the item:so described always in- 
cludes a certain amount of repayment of principal. 
The balance in the Exchequer was 5,851,314/. at the 
beginning of the year, 7,294,1511. at the end.of the 
year, but the latter. sum included 50,000/. of the money 
raised for fortifications. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A WHITE-COLOURED goose: died the other day on 
the farm of Ballegrundle, Lismore, at the remarkable 
age of 32 years. 


IcrseRGs have been seen travelling southwards 
against northward surface-current, and even forcing 
their way through ice-fields in so travelling. 

THE average rainfall of Bombay is over seventy- 
five inches, which on an area of 4,000 acres repre- 
sents a total fall of 1,089 millions of cubic feet. 

A Swarm or Locusts.—A swarm of locusts has 
again settled on the island of Sardinia, so that this 
year’s crops will probably be destroyed, as were those 
of last year. 

Tue Housz or Commons:—There are in the pre- 
sent House of Commons 128 lawyers, 128 directors of 
public companies, and 112 officers of the army, be- 
sides 80 men of letters. 


A VETERAN Beccar.—A woman lately died at 
Kronau, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, at the age of 
124. She had exercised the calling of a beggar for 
upwards of 100 years without interruption. 

Le Gzant BALLoon.—One of the novelties spoken 
of is a society for purchasing and conducting the 
business of Nadir’s balloon, Le Géant. It is proposed 
to have luncheons in the air for 70 people, .at a rather 
elevated scale of charges, of course. The distance at 
which the gastronomic proceeding will take place ic- 
to be 500 metres high, on the fete-day of Napoleon 
It will make a night ascent, and fireworks will 
let off. 

Pre-Historic Lax EMBANKMENT.—A ‘lake hax 
been discovered in the State of Lowa, in America, 
occupying a surface of 2,800 acres, which is between 
2. ft. and 3 ft. higher than the surrounding country, 
and surrounded by a. carefully built wall 10 ft. or 
16 ft. wide. When or by whom the wall, whieh is 
very eld, was built none can discover. The stones 
of the wall vary in weight from a hundred pouads 
to three. tons. There are. no stones, on the land. 
within ten-miles around the lake. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Lerry Grey.—The inclement weather endured in England 
during the whole winter has been universal. 

Inquirer.— Bosworth, so famed for the celebrated Battle 
of Bosworth Field, in which Richard the Third was slain, is 
a town of Leicestershire, eleven miles from Leicester. 

Morywme Strar.—Handwriting very indifferent; it is so 
cramped that you will never improve without the assistance 
of a few lessons from a good writing master. 

H. W.—Your only resource is an appeal to the magistrate 
of yotir district; he will vege 5 the putative father to appor- 
tion a sum for the support of the child. 

Frorexce Waire.—1l. Hair enclosed very dark brown 
and very good in quality. 2. The scents you mention are 
essentially for the use of ladies. 

Ince.—1. “ The Misses Blinkhorns,” without doubt. 2. Your 
other question is so obacurely put that it is beyond our com- 
prehension, 

J. Huxrex.—Your case is complicated in the extreme 
Consult @ solicitor. Proceedings in Chancery may be neces- 


gary. 
Evora, eighteen, medium height, and very fair. Respondent 
must be tall, of a loving disposition, and p i of a 
moderate income. “Emma's” face is her fortune. 

Tue Tuorn, “‘@ young man from the country,” twenty- 
five, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, and in a geod situation. Respondent 
must be good-looking, domesticated, and foad of home, 

Etiza and Ross. “Eliza,” eighteen, tall, fair, with brown 
hair, and very pretty. “Rose” is tall, and fair, with blue 
eyes; marriage portions respectively 5001; both thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Virretta—We cannot tell you how to straighten your 
toes. Go to Dr: Stevens, Finsbury Circus, or the Orthop»- 
dic Hospital Castor oil is for you. Use the tooth- 
brush after each meal with a little salt and water. 

Barvcer says the skin is all off her face, and asks “ What 
will I do to remedy it?” Wait till it comes on again. She 
says she is “ very rosy in the face,” so there is hope for her, 
all being couleur de rose. 

Inquisitive.—Phtisis pul lis isan affection of the chest. 
A young unmarried lady should add the prefix “ Miss” to 
her name on her card. (Hundwriting very fair; would be 
auch better with a little more care.) 

A Constant Reaper.—Dye-saucers are sold at all chemists’, 
and even at shops. Purchase the colours you require; they 
are very cheap. It would be folly to attempt to make any 
dye in @ very small quantity. 

A Poor Girt.—You cannot prevent your hair from turn- 
ing gray, as a consequence of ill health. You may, however, 
hide the change fora time by the frequent use of a good 
pomade or bear’s-grease. 

P.S.J.—The master cannot assign his apprentice except 
by consent. The apprentice must perform the task assigned 
him; but if the master do not duly teach him the master is 
liable in law for damages. (Handwriting good.) 

Juuua H., twenty-one, 5 ft 6 in., fair, hazel eyes, dark 
brown hair, very good looking, a first-class piano player, a 
good singer, and has a fortune of 1,000. Respondent must 
be tall, dark, wear a moustache, and about twenty-five. 

Harry B. wishes to meet with a middle-aged lady. “ H. B.” 
is a widower, with a young family, middle aged, tall, fair, 
would pass in a crowd, is a tradesman, and earns a fair 
amount of money. Respondent must be of a loving disposi- 
tion. 

Rosertand ALBeErt, two young men in good circumstances. 
“ Robert” is eighteen, of medium height, dark eyes and hair, 
and very fond of home. “Albert” is nineteen, rather tall, 
fair, fond of music, and speaks French. Respondents must 
be loving, and thoroughly domesticated. 

W. Werp.—To obtain a situation in a merchant vessel 
watch the advertisements in the daily papers and answer 
them. Both “boys” and midshipmen are continually ad- 
vertized for; or apply to any shipowning firm in London 
and Liverpool 

©. McD. asks us to give him a recipe for making black- 
lead. It is the metal plumbago, and a chemist might just as 
well be asked fora recipe for making copper. Black-lead 
is never made except in enormous quantities, otherwise you 
= not obtain it at the low price at which it is sold at all 
shops. 

O. D.—There is no cure for the inconvenience from which 
you suffer but regular and temperate diet, plenty of open- 
air exercise, and the daily consumption of vegetables in 
every form. Should this not prove effectual your general 
health must be out of order, and you had better consult a 
medical man. 

Bernarpixge.—1l, The lines enclosed are very indifferent, 
and certainly not fit for print 2. Use a pomade or 
bear’s-grease, and don't spare the brush. You would find 
the occasiona! use of a wash of bay-rum serviceable. 3. You 
must be a silly girl indeed if at sixteen years of age you 
don't know your own mind. 4. Surely “ Bernardine” must 








to loge ponsionetaly at sixteen. 5. Our fair correspondent 
also res to know the difference between friendship and 
dove. Love we would define as an esoteric feeling, appertain- 
ing to what the Chinese call the social relations—namely, 
the paternal or maternal, the fraternal and marital, while 
friendship is exoteric, and means & warm acquaintanceship 
with those outside the family circle. It may be angallant, 
but we have very little confidence in the duration of female 
friendship. Six feet of male humanity with whiskers and 
a soft voice will frequently melt it as the sun melts ice. 

JonaTHan. —1. George Cruikehank, the illustrious and 
venerable caricaturist, was born in London in 1795. 2. You 
are right; it is without doubt that since Hogarth he is the 
greatest of English caricaturists, and by turning his pencil 
to the cause of Temperance he has helped to serve humanity 
at 

T. B.—Take our advice, sincerely offered: avoid the book 
you name, or rather its author, as you would a pestilence, 
otherwise you will assuredly come to grief. Whatever your 
ailments may be go. at onee to the nearest medical man, 
who will restore you to health as a fiftieth of the cost 
charged by any advertizing Quack. 

MrrToy, nineteen, tall, and good looking. Respondent must 
be about eighteen, fond of home and music, and good look- 
ing; one with a little money preferred. (Handwriting very 
coarse and plain. It is like a good school-boy’s to his parents 
at Christmas. Practise carefully and steadily Yodlane 
set copy-books, or take a few kesons from a good 
master.) 

Mary Ayn Joy.—Blotches in the skin are usually the indi- 
cation of some disorder in the system. Recipes for their 
cure by local ap ms are generally useless. If you do 
not feel inclined to ascertain the true cause from a medical 
man live very tempe' , take plenty of exercise and sar- 
saparilla, which every chemist or herbalist will supply, 
with instructions as to doses. 


BECAUSE I'M TWENTY-FIVE. 


‘Tis wondrous strange how great the change 
Since I was in my teens. 

Then I had beaux and billet-doux, 
And joined the gayest scenes. 

But lovers now have ceased to vow; 
No way they now contrive 

To poison, drown, or hang themselves— 
Because I'm twenty-five. 

Once, if the night was ne'er so bright, 
I ne'er abroad could roam 

Without “ The bliss, the honour, miss, 
Of seeing you safe home.” 

But now I go, through rain and snow, 
Pursued and scarce alive, 

Through all the dark, without a spark— 
Because I'm twenty-five. 

They used to call and ask me all 
About my health so frail, 

And thought a ride would heip my side, 
And turn my cheeks less pale. 

But now, alas! if I am ill, 
None cares that [ survive, 

And my pale cheek in vain may speak— 
Because I'm twenty-five. 


Mavpe and Frormax. “Maude"™ is not very tall, slight, 
ladylike, dark hair, gray eyes, and an affectionate disposi- 
tion; dees not require her husband to be rich. “ Florian ” is 
tall, dark, brown eyes, dark hair, of a merry disposition, 
and fond of home and singing ; both “ Maude" and “ Florian” 
are nice looking. Respondent must be tall, dark, and gen- 
tlemanly. 

Grammar.—You may procure a blackbeetle trap with a 
paper of instructions for its use at almost any oil-shop for a 
few pence. A hedgehog is a very useful little animal to 
have about a house so infested, if you treat him kindly. Be 
cautious, however, about adopting any of the poisonous 
insect powders advertized, as they are more or less injurious. 
Happy Jack and CaampaGNe CHARLEY, two straightforward, 
good-looking young men. “ Happy Jack,” twenty, 5 ft. 7 in., 
and fair complexion, with blue eyes, “ Champagne Charley " 
is twenty, 5 ft. 6} in. in height, and dark, with hazel eyes; 
both are respectable trad Respondents must be be- 
tween eighteen and twenty, and ef medium height. 

J. T.—You may procure a book of instruction for the 
flute from any music-publisher; the prices are from one 
shilling upwards. We doubt, however, whether you can 
make any progress in that most delicate of all musical in- 
struments without taking a few lessons from a good flautist 
Of course the lesson fees vary according to the position or 
reputation of the teacher. 

Jor Hotper.—For sufficiently obvious reasons we must 
decline to give the private addresses of celebrated person- 
ages. A letter, however, addressed to the reverend and 
most distinguished author, whom you somewhat flippantly 
name as “H. K.," and who is also one of Her Majesty's 
Chaplains, would reach him if addressed to Messrs, Mac- 
millan and Co., publishers, Bedford Street,Strand. A letter 
addressed to the veteran artist you name to either the 
Garrick or Savage Clubs, Covent Garden, would reach hia. 
B. BR. C.R.S.—To destroy vermin in a pet dog first rub 
well into the coat salad oil; this will destroy the vermin. 
The next day beat up the yolk of a couple of eggs intoa 
lather, and well rub it into the animal while in a bath of 
tepid water. After this s no effort in rubbing dry with 
soft ‘cloths, but, above all, give the dog an hour's exercise 
after the operation, and you will restore your pet to health. 
Dogs, like human beings, are only kept in health by tem- 
perance and exercise. 

Trro must indeed have chosen an apt under 
which to ask “the average amount of emolument required 
by an author from a publisher for an ordinary three-volume 
novel." Fors very ordinary three-volume novel, by a tyro, 
the publisher usually requires a payment on account for 
printing, paper, &c., and in return offers half profits after 
sale of a certain number of copies. Under this arrangement 
the tyro never gains much. It matters but little what 
sized paper you use; be careful, however, to write only upon 
one side. 

F. W. suggests, for the benefit of our dents, that 
the best cure for worts is “simply to dissolve some pearl 
shirt buttons in the juice of a lemon and brush the worts 
over with it three or four times s day, when they will 





trouble.” Obliged as we are for “F. W.'s” suggestion, we 
must still believe that the most efficacious cure is the use 
of the little plant common to any village garden called milk 
wort, the essence or milk of which will cure almost imme- 
diately. (The verses enclosed “F. W.” admits that he is 
quite sure they are not good ones. With equal caadour we 
must endorse the author’s own opinion, for they are as- 
suredly not fit for Ppniins: still, crude as they are, and 
wanting in form and polish, he would do well to try again.) 

Vircnrx1a.—Prinice Napoleon, the son of Jerome Bonaparte 
and Princess Caroline of Wurtemburg, the cousin of tho 
Emperor Napoleon IIL, and after the Imperial heir 
to the Empire, was born in 1822, and in 1859 married the 
Princess Cluthilde, daughter of the King of Italy. His Im- 
— ~~ had a command in the Crimea. He was 


Apa May.—1. The eruption on your face may arise from con- 
stitutional causes—nay, may be ‘hereditary. You would find 
a So secenge hd — a hones iron, orany tonic, “ ser- 
vice, as either would tend to strengthen your system. Kee 
in mind, however, that none of these reuiedion will avail you 
without a temperate but wholesome diet and plenty of exer- 
cise in the air; avoid by all means salt meats and 
slcokolic drink, or indeed anything that will heat the blood. 
2. You cannot make ‘your eyebrows darker except by the 
frequent use of bear'’s-grease, or by ig them. Yet 
why be so foolish to wish to improve upon nature? ak well 
might you essay to paint the lily or gild pure gold. 

P. Q—The police may sometimes overstrain their au- 
thority, but remember their duties are onerous in the ex- 
treme, and they are subject to legal 
step the bounds ofthe power placed ip their hands. Should 
& police-constable see a man drunk and incapable in the 
streets, even supposing the drunkard has committed no 
breach of the , he is notonly justified, but bound, for 
the safety of the unhappy victim of inebriation, himself, and 
society in fae’, to give him a night's lodging in @ station 
house, and the next morning the police magistrite is equally 
and légally bound to fine him five shillings for his insobriety 
—perhaps the best means a drunkard could find of dispos- 
ing of five shillings, for the disgrace of a night's lodging in 
a police-cell, and the public appearance before a magistrate 
in the morning should at least prove a salutary and deterrent 
lesson for the future. d 


Communications Recetvep:— 
E. C. Ricuarps is responded to by—‘ Eleanor,” nineteen, 
pres short, good looking, good tempered, and very domes- 


Wiu1am and AtFrep by—“ May” and “ Bell,” two sisters. 
They are respectively seventeen and twenty, brown curly 
hair, blue eyes, fair, and affectionate dispositions; and— 
“ Marie ” and “ Isabelle.” “ Marie” is seventeen, 4 ft. 10 in. 
in height, and very dark, “Isabelle,” nineteen, 5 ft. 3 in. 
in height, and dark hair and eyes. 

8. 0. B. by—“ Polly.” 

Tom by—“ Mary,” medium height, dark curly hair, dark 
eyes, and never drank anything intoxicating in her life. 

Gzrorce Pretry by—“ Willa,” eighteen, tall, a blonde, curly 
hair, dark blue eyes, good looking, domesticated, fond of 
ae good tempered, affectionate, and can play and sing 
&@ little. 

J. H. P. by—“B. 0. C. S.,” nineteen, middle height, fair, 
and has 50/. a year. 

GentLe Jony ofr Surrey by—‘‘Louisa Annis,” nineteen, 
not pretty nor accomplished, and has no money, but a true 
and loving heart; and—“T. T.,” eighteen, 5 ft in height, 
brown hair, blue eyes, and good looking. 

CuarLes Win by—“ Nameless, 5 ft., fair, light brown hair, 
gray eyes, slight figure, very fond of home and music, and in 
expectation of a small income. 

ANNY Bustin by—‘ Edwin.” 

Estaer by—“ A Protestant,” who hopes she will not ob- 
ject to his religion. He is thirty, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, gray 
eyes, fair, in business, steady, sober, well educated, fond of 
home, and with good expectations. 

Lizzz by—“O. J. J. Tansey.” 

Lavra by—“G. H. W.,” nineteen, fair, light curly hair, blue 
eyes, and a sailor in the Royal Navy; no money. 

Mutty Ciark by—“O. S. E.,” twenty-seven, 5 ft. 7} in. in 
height, fair, brown hair and whiskers, blue eyes, good look- 
ing, the son of a respectable trad n in a large way of 
business, and will soon have a share in it—-‘Aylimar,” 
twenty-nine, 5 ft. Gin., with brown hair and gray eyes, steady, 
respectable, and very fond of home, but nothing more than 
a respectable mechanic—* Harry,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 4 in. in 
height, highly respectable, very steady, master of a good 
business, but has not sufficient capital to carry it on— 
“ Adrian,” thirty-six, tall, light complexion, well educated, of 
steady habits, and respectable—‘ Orphan,” twenty-ei-ht, 
5 ft. 11 in. in height, heavy whiskers and moustache, good 
looking, very good temper, steady, and respectuble— 
“B. J. G,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 6% in. in height, dark com- 
plexion, good. moustache, good looking, fond of hou e, in 
possession of a smal! income, highly respectable, and a good 
trad in busi for himself—“ H. HL,” twenty-five, 
5 ft. 4} in. in height, steady, sober, very industrious, aud in 
receipt of 1/. 6s. per week—* Oliver S.,” twenty-three, 5 ft. 4 in. 
in heightdark complexion, with black curly hair, passable 
in looks, very steady, fond of home, would do his best to 
make @ home happy, and with but little money, but a very 
loving heart; and—“ Dunedin,” twenty-seven, 5 ft. 6 in. in 
height, with moustache, and is in business, with an in- 
come of from 150/. to 200/. yearly. 
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be a better judge than ourselves as te whether it is possible 





venish in a week or two without any pain or any farther 


Strand, by J. Watsoy. 











